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For a number of years there has been in operation a plan for the 
federation of Christian churches in America, and considerable 
progress has been made toward the realization of its aims. The 
inauguration of this movement on a broad scale is partly an out- 


come of many tentative efforts in the past of individuals or.societies 
in local centers to secure the combination of churches of different 
denominations or of members of these churches in some under- 
taking that concerned the well-being of all but bore no relation to 
denominational dividing lines. It is partly the result of a growing 
conviction that the Christian message should be given to the whole 
world in the shortest possible time, and that it should be regularly 
applied to the whole range of life in every community. The occa- 
sional attempts at united action here and there have grown into 
a general adoption of an articulated policy. Nearly all intelligent 
Protestants have come to feel that no single denomination of Chris- 
tians can hope to appropriate the whole field of religious endeavor 
or persuade the others to enter into its ecclesiastical communion 
and that, even if it were able to do so, there would be no unmixed 
gain; for in such an eventuality many important elements neces- 
sary to the highest community life would be wanting. In fact, the 
whole trend of life in civilized lands during recent times has been 
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toward the obliteration of provincialism in ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal affairs, as well as in industry, education, and morals. Increasing 
mutual appreciation and sympathy, the establishment of an 
unwritten law of interdenominational comity, and actual union of 
forces along many practical lines were already a reality before steps 
were taken to adopt the imperativeness of co-operation as a control- 
ling principle in the relation of churches to one another and to 
embody it in an organization. The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America represents the principle. 

The conviction underlying its activities is expressed in one of 
its authorized publications thus: “In the providence of God the 
time has come more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the 
Christian churches of America in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord 
and Saviour and to promote the spirit of fellowship, service, and 
co-operation among them.”” The “plan”’ is “‘to express the fellow- 
ship and Catholic unity of the Christian Church,” to promote a 
larger “influence upon the moral and social life of the people” in 
every community where the federation is able to operate. There 
is no intimation of proposed changes in the order, doctrine, or lit- 
urgy of any of the present churches, but it would seem natural, and 
in fact inevitable, that questions on these points should arise in 
time and demand careful attention. But of that we shall speak later. 

Let us glance for an instant at the kinds and the extent of work 
already undertaken, and what is further contemplated. Local 
churches are encouraged to enter into united evangelistic services, to 
combine in obtaining trained teachers in their schools, to keep public 
attention fixed upon social conditions with a view to remedying 
social evils, sanitation, municipal corruption, injurious industrial 
situations, bad housing, etc., so as to make the whole community 
feel the impact of the Christian conscience. Wholesome forms 
of recreation, meetings for the open discussion of public questions, 
and better educational opportunities and methods for the whole 
population are promoted by joint action on the part of the churches. 
Interdenominational comity is urged as a means of overcoming 
waste in men and materials in the work at home and abroad, over- 
churched districts being relieved of surplus organizations, duplica- 
tion in mission fields being avoided so as to reach fields untouched 
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hitherto, and the whole of the activities of the churches being 
brought under the direction or counsel of some committee or league 
made up of representatives from all. The time is believed to have 
come when “a federation of churches of some kind is necessary, 
from the smallest village to the greatest city, and from these to the 
Christian bodies of the nations of the world.” By these measures 
and by supporting great non-denominational or interdenominational 
organizations formerly in the field, as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
International Sunday School Association, Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Bible societies, tract societies, foreign-mission and 
home-mission conferences, it is hoped that “the last defence of 
close sectarianism’? may be taken away and a clearer field for 
Christian evangelism be open. The aim is to go much farther. 
The dreadful menace of a non-Christian civilization armed with 
the powers of physical and spiritual destruction, no longer merely 
looming up before us, but with its unspeakable desolation lying 
before our very eyes, has accentuated the conviction that the world 
can be saved only by Christianizing international relations... There- 
fore the churches are to organize and operate with a view to bringing 
their united spiritual power to bear directly on the deliberations 


and decisions of national and international assemblies. The pro- 
gram outlined is surely a vastly ambitious one. Let us seek whether 
we may understand its meaning, for the whole prospect fills us with 
inspiring, though grave, concern. 


I 


The first point of capital importance in the consideration of 
this subject is that we find ourselves today in the presence of a move- 
ment consciously Protestant in principle, looking to the union of 
Christians, in contrast with earlier attempts at union in principle 
avowedly Catholic. 

Basic to the earlier effort to secure the union of Christendom is 
the confession, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” The 
conviction underlying the present effort may be thus expressed: “I 
believe in the mutual co-operation of all the Christian churches in 
one purpose.” The former is of ancient origin, the latter distinctly 
modern. The former finds its standard in the past and seeks to 
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recall Christendom to a unity of faith and order that has been lost, 
but the latter directs its efforts toward the future creation of a unity 
that will preserve all the values of the present free and unimpeded 
diversity in the life and thought of all the churches. Character- 
istically, the former has always been mainly under the direction 
and control of the clergy, while the latter is principally a response 
to the will of an intelligent laity. 

1. The story of the Catholic effort for unity is well known to 
the students of Christian history. It arose in the midst of the 
strife and confusion that seemingly threatened the early Christian 
community with spiritual disintegration and extinction; for many 
separate groups had sprung up in support of conflicting traditions, 
customs, and interpretations, all professedly Christian. Dangers 
arising from the attacks of outer foes were made more threatening 
by reason of inner division. The way of safety layin unity. From 
the very outset the sense of spiritual unity was strong in Christian 
hearts. It manifested itself continually in deeds of mutual love 
and forbearance. Christians were early taught—especially where 
Graeco-Oriental culture entered in—to consider themselves as one 
in spirit with the Lord and as in their entirety constituting his 
mystical body. To defy this essential unity by tearing the body 
in sunder was to violate the very principle of their religion. The 
principle of unity had to be guarded because the interest of salva- 
tion itself was at stake. 

While the earlier Christian hope of a salvation to be revealed 
at the last time when the Lord should descend for judgment, and 
the striving to prepare for that event by repentance and good works 
were never altogether forgotten, still the accepted view of salvation 
in orthodox circles came to be that of a metaphysical or mystical 
union with the Deity. As there was but one Saviour, Jesus Christ, - 
the Incarnate Son of God, so there was but one instrument of salva- 
tion, namely the mysteries or sacraments that mediated to men 
the life divine, and there was but one institution that administered 
the sacraments, namely the church. In a word, salvation was sacra- 
mental. The church formed herself round the sacrament—she was 
herself a sacramental institution, God’s sacrament to a lost world. 
Therefore, as there was but one salvation, so there could be but one 
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church. A plurality of churches was as little to be tolerated as a 
plurality of incarnations or a plurality of gods. 

Thus “the church” came into the “credo.” It is significant 
that the confession of belief in the one true church precedes (in the 
order observed in the ancient creeds) the belief in the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection, and the life everlasting. From the purely 
Catholic point of view, therefore, the unity of the church, or the 
union of all Christians, is no mere method adopted for accomplish- 
ing the great Christian enterprise, but it is an essential of the Chris- 
tian communion with God. 

Consequently the guarding of this unity became a matter of 
supreme importance. The church was “holy”—distinct from all 
secular, natural, worldly institutions—for the sacramental grace 
was deposited in her alone. All the saints were found in her exclu- 
sively—she was the church catholic, or universal, and all other 
so-called churches were false and without salvation. Finally, in her 
official successors of Christ’s apostles she had preserved inviolate 
the true apostolic tradition. The sacraments in the hands of a duly 
consecrated apostolic priesthood constituted the church. There 
was One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. 

We may note in passing that the exigencies of government, insti- 
tutional necessities, the imperativeness of a thorough administra- - 
tion and preservation of this church system under the permeating 
influence of Roman imperialistic ideals, became a second chief 
factor in the development of the Roman Catholic church and 
provided means of enforcing the demand for unity upon all who 
would be Christian. Catholicism is a system of government as 
well as a sacramental system. 

A true Catholic is shocked by the spectacle of open divisions in 
Christendom. The cleavage that produced an Eastern and a 
Western church long ago is a wound that still rankles deeply in the 
Catholic heart, and both of these churches have tried to keep up 
the fiction of a real unity. But the Protestant Reformation, with 
its individualism, is to the Catholic mind a wicked heresy wantonly 
seeking to break the church into fragments, and the steady multi- 
plication of these mutually discordant Protestant bodies seems to 
the Catholic a practical proof of the truth of the charge. 
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A Catholic effort to effect a union of Christendom necessarily 
proceeds from the point of view just enunciated and, conversely, 
all efforts proceeding from this point of view emanate from Catholi- 
cism. The union must be formal, churchly. A professedly heaven- 
born institution seeks to recall to her tutelage her disobedient and 
erring children—the priestly idea. Whatever concessions may be 
made to other “churches” on other matters, on this point there 
can be no compromise. The leaders of the movement looking to 
the federation of the churches probably know this quite well, or, if 
they do not, it will be brought forcibly to their minds when the 
final issue is reached. 

An interesting corroboration of the interpretation here offered 
appears in an article, “The Basis of Reunion,” by Walter W. Seton, 
published in the Hibbert Journal of October, 1918. Dr. Seton says: 


It is difficult to conceive anything more disastrous than the success of a 
propaganda which might unite all the so-called Protestant bodies into one 
federal union, leaving out altogether the Roman communion and the Orthodox 
communions [he means the Greek and other Eastern churches]. Such a re- 
sult, if achieved, would be the worst possible travesty of the true unity of the 
church as conceived by her divine founder; and, moreover, it would be in a 
position of unstable equilibrium, for it would be based upon no sound prin- 
ciple but merely on devices of human ingenuity and resourcefulness. Reunion 
can mean one thing only—the restoration of complete communion between all 
branches of the Christian church throughout the world—Roman, Orthodox, 
and Protestant—which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, 
and the formation of all such communions into a visible unity. That is the 
one kind of union worth praying for or working for. 


Farther on the author adds, “‘ For Churchmen, the horizon is heavy 
with clouds.” Dr. Seton evidently seeks to disparage the federa- 
tion movement as much as he fears it. Whether it be based on a 
principle that is “sound” will appear, we hope, as we proceed. 

2. The federation movement is a product of the Protestant spirit 
and proceeds consciously along Protestant lines. It seeks an issue 
inherent in Protestantism. 

The Protestants abandoned the Catholic church with varying 
degrees of reluctance, intelligence, and thoroughness. Some shrank 
from a complete rejection of the sacramental view of salvation and 
sought only a reduction instead of a repudiation of sacraments. 
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Some declared their intention to be only the purification of the 
church and not the formation of new churches. Some declared 
that they were the true representatives of the ancient doctrine of 
the church and denied that they were in favor of doctrinal innova- 
tions. Some maintained in one form or another the legalistic 
position which the Catholic church had assumed and rested their 
claims on external supernatural authority. Except from the point 
of view of historical interest, it matters little to us today what 
special form their apologetic assumed, for in any case it bore the 
peculiar stamp of that age, with its merits and defects. Men are 
seldom able to expound satisfactorily to the mind of a later age 
their reasons for radical action. But over and above everything 
else the important fact stands before us that the Protestants 
came out of the Catholic church, and that they stayed out. That 
they had sufficient reason for leaving it they were assured, and, 
with time, the assurance has hardened into an ineradicable con- 
viction. , 

We have had four hundred years of Protestantism. The days 
when it felt that it must justify itself as against Catholicism have 
long since passed. It is not specially concerned to justify its right 
to be. The consciousness of a great call which came to our Prot- 
estant ancestors has become an overwhelming inspiration. The 
tremendous moral achievements of Protestantism, its organized 
strength, its evident leadership of the nations of Christendom, its 
development of inner spiritual power in its faith and hope and love, 
its mission of mercy to mankind, remolding, as it does, the forms of 
life that preceded it wherever it touches them—these things simply 
make it impossible that intelligent Protestants should occupy their 
energies in discussing whether they made a mistake in coming out 
from Catholicism or entertain the proposition of a return from 
whence they came. Questions of sacramental efficacy, the right 
to ministerial ordination, apostolic succession, the legal basis of a 
religious organization, do not interest the multitudes of busy men 
who are absorbed in the aim of bringing human hearts into fellow- 
ship with God by the immediate contact of human heart with 
human heart. It matters little to them whether the spiritual 
organisms that have come into being in the course of the Protestant 
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evangel are called churches, or societies, or by some other name. 
They are present in the world as mighty facts, and their achieve- 
ments are their justification. 

The multiplication of religious denominations has been a natural 
outcome of the Protestant spirit. No institution that ever existed 
has had the right to inhibit the individual from communicating his 
heart’s convictions to those who willhear. Ifa religious community 
in which he has been nurtured ceases to satisfy his heart’s longings, 
then let him create another community in which his love for human 
fellowship can come to its most perfect fulfilment, and none can 
claim a right to find fault with him for so doing. It is a very note- 
worthy fact that the great religious revivals that have swept over 
Protestant countries from time to time have been followed invari- 
ably by an increase in religious denominations. Each one of these 
has arisen from the desire to promote some great spiritual interest 
that seemed endangered or neglected by other bodies already in 
existence. Protestant bodies have come into being, not out of the 
institutional interest, but in the interest of the spiritual life. Each 
Protestant denomination represents a type of that life. In other 
words, Protestantism expresses the worth of the individual soul in 
its relation to God and the community life. 

At this point the distinctive character of the present approach 
to a true Christian unity comes to light. It has been pointed out 
that many Protestants were very reluctant to break away from the 
Catholic church. They inwardly shrank from a step that seemed 
to many to destroy the unity of Christendom. The ultimate unity 
of all Christians has continued to be an aim dear to the Protestant 
heart. It is disclosed in their distinction of the “visible” church 
from the “invisible” and their hope of a heaven of all the righteous. 
They are persuaded that Catholicism tends more and more to spir- 
itual division as freedom and intelligence increase, because of its 
artificial character. A so-called universalism that destroys indi- 
vidualism turns out to be particularism. The individual, truly 
understood, has the principle of universalism within him. We 
shall attain to a truly worthful and abiding universalism by being, 
each man of us, true to the peculiar endowments God has bestowed 
oneach. It is not necessary that Christians should be formed into 
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one exclusive organization. It is necessary that they constitute in 
their totality one great spiritual organism. 

This is the point of departure of the movement for the federa- 
tion of the Christian churches, as I understand it. It recognizes 
absolutely the right of any body of Christian believers to form 
themselves into an order—call it a church or what not—for the 
evangelization of their own souls and the redemption of mankind. 
It recognizes the distinctive contribution of each of these bodies to 
the well-being of the Christian commonwealth. But at the same 
time it points out that our great enterprise can be accomplished 
only when there is such a communion of soul with soul as makes 
men members one of another. Moreover, the force that cements 
this communion of soul is no external endowment bestowed by 
priestly hands and conveyed in some specially selected and sancti- 
fied portion of material nature, but it is found in the divine summons 
of Christ to one great task for all. It makes no difference by whose 
human act this is brought to men, for every believer is a priest of 
God, if there be priests at all. This unity of Christendom is sought 
by allowing free movement to the initiative of the individual, in 
the confidence that in coming to his own true self by the working of 
immanent energies he will find his true relation to his fellows and 
constitute with them at last a perfect human community. The 
unity which Catholicism seeks is a unity of control, and the first 
condition of it is the submission of the individual to a power that 
comes upon him from without, and in whose prerogative he has no 
part. The unity which Protestantism seeks is unity of purpose, a 
unity toward which the first step to be taken is to summon the 
spirit of each man to an exercise of powers hitherto unexperienced 
by him but potential in every man. The chief implications of this 
last statement must now engage our attention. 

‘Il 

A further insight into the meaning of the federation movement is 
obtained by discovering its underlying view of the Christian religion 
with respect both to ifs origin and to its mission. This interpretation 
is suggested by the frankness with which the gospel is to be offered 
to the native intelligence and will of every man, no matter what 
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his antecedents, without the mediation of any preparatory or 
accompanying rite or ceremony. It is also suggested by the 
evident purpose to associate the purification and ennobling of all 
the natural forms of human community life and action with the 
ordinary attempt to win the individual to a good personal life. 
Here also it will be found helpful to set forth the fundamental 
likeness and contrast to the Catholic interpretation of the nature 
of the Christian religion. 

1. To the Catholic mind man is a fallen creature of God in a fallen 
world. With the disobedience of man the grace of God is with- 
drawn, so that this world and the men who inhabit it are in them- 
selves destitute of the true life of holiness and righteousness and 
are subject to death. Being separated from the supernatural, both 
are purely natural. The natural is the common, the undivine, the 
profane, and it moves on to death. There are, therefore, two 
worlds, the human and the divine, which are different and opposed 
in kind and quality. The divine, the supernatural, is eternal; the 
human, the natural, is to pass away unless the divine and super- 
natural can be brought into it from without. The divine purpose 
is to save men, if they will accept salvation. The divine way of 
saving fallen men is to bring into this natural world of which they 
are members, the holiness and righteousness of that higher world 
where God and sinless beings dwell in holiness and peace. The 
means of bringing about this change must also be supernatural, 
or else these will taint the good thing they are meant to bestow. 
The Christian religion is the divine provision for bringing men into 
this heavenly life. It is a supernatural order interpolated into the 
natural order. It embraces the revelation of the higher world, the 
coming of Deity into the world in the body of flesh (which thereby 
becomes a sacrament of the divine), and the preservation and appli- 
cation of this divine presence and saving power by sacramental 
means, whereby at last men are delivered from corrupt nature and 
exalted imto the heavenly place. The laws of the working of this 
supernatural grace are different irom, higher than, and may work 
in opposition to, natural law. Thus supernatural institutions and 
natural institutions are apart and contrary in character, and the 
only way of safety from the evil of the natural is to bring the latter 
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into subjection to the supernatural. To take a concrete instance: 
In this world two swords are wielded, the sword of the church and 
the sword of the state, the one spiritual and the other material, the 
one to be wielded by the church and the other for the church. All 
institutions which are in opposition to this supernatural church 
must perish, because they are of purely natural origin. 

Contact with the natural is dangerous, for it may prove contami- 
nating. Since the motives of the natural life are of this world and 
undivine, the demands of the Christian life reach their climax in 
the withdrawal from the natural and the extinction in each man 
of the natural motives. The ideal of life is the ascetical, and the 
highest virtue in life is the virtue of self-renunciation. This is the 
price of admission into the supernatural order. The monk and the 
nun are the highest types of this supernatural life among men, and 
all others actually partake of this true goodness only in so far as 
they follow the same ideal. Hence the Catholic movement for the 
unity of Christendom is a movement to bring all men to obedience 
to the supernatural institution in which the saving grace is depos- 
ited and through which it is imparted. Wherever the sacramental 
view of salvation obtains, this and nothing less is essential in the end. 

2. The great structure of human life which the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America seeks to build up reposes on a differ- 
ent basis. As has been already indicated, its presuppositions are 
the ultimate presuppositions of Protestantism, and its methods are 
the Protestant methods. Whatever equivocation and confusion 
may have existed among Protestants in the past, owing to the 
lingering influence of the Catholic contention on these points, the 
actual progress of Protestant Christianity through a dozen genera- 
tions has clearly differentiated the Protestant view of the nature 
and mission of Christianity. 

Observe then how valiantly Protestantism has maintained the 
worth of the natural order of life and its institutions among men. 
Natural human affection, marriage, the family, the home, are 
regarded as fundamental to universal human well-being. They 
are not regarded as concessions to human weakness or tolerated as 
evils that cannot be fully extinguished in a corrupt human nature, 
but they are regarded as constituting the sphere in which true 
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human goodness can best be cultivated. The love of the sexes is 
sanctified, not damned. The married man or woman is more to 
be esteemed (other things being equal) and can make a larger con- 
tribution to the totality of human good than the celibate. The 
family is of more account than the brotherhood, and the home 
than the monastery. Note one result—the relatively small pro- 
portion of illegitimate births in Protestant countries. 

Observe how deeply Protestantism has cherished the worth of 
material nature, the order of the physical world. It has not 
feared the possible effect of scientific research upon religion and 
morality. The treasures of the universe are for man’s good, and 
the mathematician, the physicist, the geologist, the biologist, and 
all the investigators of nature’s secrets are also showing men the 
way of salvation. Hence the life of industry, trade, commerce, 
and all the natural ways of making one’s living, so far from being 
detrimental to the attainment of the highest Christian character, 
furnish exalted privileges to him who seeks to cultivate this char- 
acter in himself, and are invaluable avenues of approach to the 
commerce of soul with soul in the life of God. 

Observe also how Protestantism has upheld the dignity of the 
civil and political life. What struggles it has made to uplift the 
national spirit and protect the sanctity of the national life! With 
what indignation it has rebuked those religious institutions that 
seek to undermine the loyalty of the citizens of the state! Its 
honored leaders and heroes have been, not the recluses who mourned 
the degeneracy of their age and fled the world lest it defile their 
souls, but the men who have bravely assumed the burdens of citi- 
zenship and statesmanship and have found in this sphere the assur- 
ance of the presence and favor of God. Hence civil and political 
institutions are also divine in origin and constitute a realm in which 
the saving grace of God is at work. 

In short, Protestantism denies that the natural and the super- 
natural are separate (except for abstract thought), it denies that 
the supernatural is ever the unnatural, and it denies that humanity 
and divinity are two mutual exclusives. It finds the supernatural 
within the natural, and the divine in the human. The way of 
salvation and the normal way of life are the same road. The vicari- 
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ous life and death of the Saviour are normal for all humanity, and 
not an exclusive road for one who comes into life and fulfils it in 
an unnatural way. And the great God of heaven, whose children 
we are, is he whose presence sets every common bush afire with 
divinity. Hence the sternness with which Protestantism brings 
the guilt of the sinner home to him. Sin is unnatural. It is a 
violation of nature—one’s own and God’s. It is not a misfortune 
to which we fall heir by physical birth, as if nature could be charged 
with being its handmaid, but it is the antagonism of the man to 
his own true nature, as also to God. 

These are the prevailing presuppositions as respects the nature 
of the Christian subjects, that underlie the federation movement. 
It seeks to unite heaven and earth in one. It seeks to sanctify the 
common things, the common tasks, and the common institutions 
of human life. It seeks to establish at last a human unity that 
shall not cut across the common secular life of men but be built up 
in and through that life. It seeks no single institutional unity as 
a supreme end, but the unity that arises when one common aim 
permeates all institutional action, as well as all individual action, 
so that in their entirety they shall constitute one vast organism in 


which the divine Spirit may operate and may manifest himself. 
The holy Christian unity which it presents as an ideal is to be con- 
stituted, not of a portion of the race segregated from the lost 
majority or lost remainder, but of the human family united in the 
consciousness of a common purpose—the supernatural unity real- 
ized in the natural. 


Ill 


It is necessary to say a word about the forms in which the working 
out of this Christian unity shall come to expression. We shall confine 
our attention to those modes of expression which have been the 
most commonly recognized in the churches, namely, the liturgical, 
the confessional, and the institutional. 

1. The liturgical expression of Christian unity—The spirit of 
devotion has tended in Catholicism to regularity and fixity of form, 
in Protestantism to spontaneity and freedom. Both are natural 
consequences of their opposing conceptions of the nature of Chris- 
tianity. The former tendency flows from the view that the 
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Christian salvation issues from the entrance of a heavenly order 
into the disorder of our earthly existence, demanding conformity 
as a condition of salvation. Here the liturgy becomes a system of 
rites or ceremonies revered as vehicles of the spiritual life and is to 
be observed in strict obedience to authority. The latter tendency 
accords with the view that the relation of the individual to God is 
immediate, and that his worship expresses the effort of his own 
free spirit to come into communion with God. It nurtures the 
habit of private devotion and varies with the moods of the wor- 
shiper. In public devotion it degenerates sometimes into irrev- 
erence. 

The federation movement will tend to modify greatly the wor- 
ship of the churches that come within it; for it will tend to produce 
that deeper appreciation of the worth of the individual Christian 
which issues from the discovery anew that in the exercise of his 
personal faith in God the Christian finds himself a member of a 
communion of faith, and that in his personal devotions he is con- 
sciously an organ of its expression. This organic relation to the 
universal Christian spirit is especially manifest in the act of public 
worship, for there the communion character of prayer and praise 
to God comes to consciousness powerfully. Out of this richer 
sense of spiritual communion is supplied a corrective of the deplor- 
ably common looseness of public devotion in many Protestant 
churches. While, therefore, the future liturgies of the churches 
must be free from the sacramentalism that regards any rite as 
essential to salvation, or that allows proxies in the religious life, 
and while they will be various and flexible, in keeping with the 
variety of types of spirituality in the churches, they will, on the 
other hand, take on that more stately and dignified character which 
flows from the consciousness of a broader and more comprehensive 
unity. 

2. The confessional expression of Christian unity.—It is officially 
stated that “the federation of Christian churches has a confessional 
basis . . . . there are certain natural lines of cleavage which must 
be observed in forming a church federation as in forming a federa- 
tion of any other character.” The federation receives into its 
membership only the Protestant evangelical churches, and it pro- 
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ceeds evidently upon the doctrinal basis of the Evangelical Alliance 
of 1846. This Alliance distinctly affirmed that it “proposed no 
new creed, but aimed simply to bring individual Christians into 
closer fellowship and co-operation on the basis of the spiritual 
union which already exists in the vita] relation of Christ to the 
members of his body in all ages and countries.” Its consensus, in 
nine points, of the various evangelical confessions is distinctly 
Protestant in tone, but it is not formally offered as a creed, being 
“simply an indication of the class of persons whom it is desirable 
to embrace within the Alliance.” This amounts to saying, of 
course, that if some other test than the doctrinal be found a better 
and surer indication of the persons whom it is desirable to asso- 
ciate in the movement this will be of greater interest than the 
doctrines they profess. 

What the Alliance sought to do with individuals the federation 
seeks to do with churches. In its preamble to the Plan of Federa- 
tion it says (to repeat a quotation already given): “In the provi- 
dence of God, the time has come more fully to manifest the essential 
oneness of the Christian Churches of America in Jesus Christ as 
their divine Lord and Saviour, and to promote the spirit of fellow- 
ship, service, and co-operation among them.” Doctrinal discus- 
sions are, in fact, carefully avoided because, no doubt, of the 
danger of a growth of divisive influences. Nevertheless the doc- 
trinal implications of its position must be squarely faced sooner or 
later. The time is ripening for this step. Some of the most sig- 
nificant of these implications may be very briefly indicated here: 

First, there is something of greater worth to Christian churches 
than the doctrinal beliefs they may hold, since these are intellectual 
renderings of that which in the souls of men is a more powerful and 
abiding bond of union, namely, the inner communion with God in 
Jesus Christ. 

Secondly, this communion with God in Christ is constituted by 
participation in the divine purpose to establish a universal human 
kindom in which the Spirit of God is regnant, and it is thoroughly 
moral in character, in contrast to the supposed mysterious union 
of human nature with the divine, which is metaphysical in 
character. 
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Thirdly, the means of establishing this communion are found 
in all the normal relations of men to one another in this world. 
These become channels for the communication to one another of 
the holiest gifts we possess, even life itself. Hereby also we share 
in the vicarious life and death of Jesus Christ. 

Fourthly, creeds and confessions of faith, being attempts to 
make clear to”our minds the pathway by which this end is to be 
reached, are worthy of our profound reverence and respect as aids 
to the religious life, but the acceptance of these creeds can never be 
a condition of salvation or be binding upon the human conscience. 
The repetition of them from age to age unchanged is detrimental 
to the Christian life, since the latter is always being progressively 
fulfilled and needs a progressive interpretation. (A curious com- 
mentary on this point is supplied in the discussions of ‘The Liberal 
Position”? by Dr. Sanday and Mr. Fawkes in the number of the 
Hibbert Journal above referred to. When one says, like Mr. 
Fawkes, that “Faith is a fixed quantity”’ and proceeds to reason 
that an intelligent modern man can still recite the ancient creeds 
as his own, it is pretty plain that mental equivocations and reser- 
vations are unavoidable or indispensable.) 

3. The institutional or practical expression of this unity.—The 
Federal Council places its principal emphasis at this point. Organi- 
zation and methods are of great account in this movement. Indeed 
they are essential to a unity which is more than mystical or senti- 
mental. It is to be noted that the local church is the unit of 
organization for the federation. Local churches are first of all 
federated, but other Christian associations not bearing the name 
of churches are associated with them. It is not desired to separate 
these local churches from the larger corporate religious unions to 
which they belong; but, at the same time, in bringing them into 
action in a sphere beyond that of their own denominations the fed- 
eration is seeking to become an interdenominational organization. 
It would seem that in the course of time present denominational 
boundaries must fade away. 

Such a program will require for its execution Christian states- 
manship of extraordinary power and skill. Thoroughness of 
co-operation must be combined with freedom and flexibility. It is 
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perhaps too soon to declare the form it must assume, but one may 
hazard the statement that neither the monarchical nor the oligar- 
chical form will do. It must be thoroughly democratic. There- 
fore, cherishing the greatest liberty for the individual person and the 
individual church, it may be expected to assume the intercongre- 
gational type of organization. 

The scheme involves grave dangers also to both faith and free- 
dom. It involves danger to faith because the attention to those 
external achievements which are sought in the social, civil, and 
political realms may lead men to forget that the chiefest thing in 
all the world is a humble, contrite heart, and the sin which is 
charged to Romanism may be recharged some day to Protestantism. 
The other danger is that organization may be pressed so far that 
the institution may seem to have a right in itself to exist, and men 
may forget that the best title any order has to our regard lies in 
its. faithful ministry of the spirit of Jesus Christ to the sinful, 
troubled, seeking souls of men. 





JESUS AS A TEACHER: TOWARD AN 
' INTERPRETATION 


J. WARSCHAUER 
North Shields, England 


I 


The attempt to write what for want of a more accurate term 
we still call a life of Christ has been hampered from the earliest 
times by a twofold difficulty, which has never been successfully 
surmounted, because to a large extent it is really insurmountable. 

There is first of all the difficulty of so combining the various 
incidents handed down pellmell by tradition as to make them 
present an orderly and intelligible sequence. Weare not thinking of 
the truly desperate task of reconciling the synoptic with the Johan- 
nine tradition; but confining ourselves to the former, or looking 
for the moment at the earliest of our witnesses alone, we find that 
it is possible to arrive at widely divergent conclusions as to the value 
of the Markan scheme, Professor Burkitt, for example, maintain- 
ing that “the narrative of Mark . . . . in its main outlines and 
arrangement fits without violence into the framework of secular 
circumstances and events,”’ so that “we are not at liberty seriously 
to disturb”’ its proportions,’ while Weinel bluntly states that “the 
narrative frame into which Mark has fitted the old ‘tradition 
concerning Jesus is quite defective and disfigured by apologetic 
tendencies.”? But when we have devised what we regard as a 
plausible, probable arrangement of our material, in which one occur- 
rence seems naturally and convincingly to lead on to the next, we 
are confronted by the even more formidable task of fitting into this 
framework of events the recorded sayings of our Lord—to divine, 
that is, when this or that word was really spoken. This latter task 
frankly defies accomplishment, and the guesses of the synoptists 

* The Gospel History and Its Transmission, pp. 103-4. 

* Jesus im XIX. Jakrh., p. 75. 
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are only guesses, often conflicting, the identical utierance being 
inserted in different settings as we pass from one Gospel to another. 

The fact is, and it cannot be too plainly realized, that the facili- 
ties of the synoptic writers in this respect were no better than our 
own. At the time when they composed their treatises a great 
many of the teachings of Jesus were still current, but recollection 
as to when or where he had uttered this or that saying was already 
hopelessly lost. It is now generally understood that within a gen- 
eration of his death there existed a written collection of such 
remembered sayings—the quarry, (Q), to which both Matthew and 
Luke are so largely indebted for the non-Markan material in their 
respective gospels; but which saying belonged to what occasion 
was, as a rule, not so much matter for surmise as rather past all 
accurate surmising. 

Matthew is so conscious of this that he has recourse to the 
simple expedient of grouping events and sayings in alternate sec- 
tions, a fact which even the casual reader cannot fail to notice. 
Thus, after relating the ministry of John and the Lord’s baptism 
and temptation, he places at the very opening of the public min- 
istry of Jesus the three long chapters of teachings known as the 
Sermon on the Mount; these are followed by a series of nine mir- 
acles and a narration of the general progress of the work of Jesus, 
after which we have seven parables, and then go on to events 
again. Clearly, such an arrangement is too artificial to represent 
the real order in which things happened; Matthew did not know 
that order, and his mechanical grouping is a confession that he did 
not know it. Not only is the sermon on the Mount anything but 
a consecutive deliverance, made on some one occasion, but some of 
the most characteristic of the sayings of which it is compiled, those 
in which the Lord most definitely repudiates the Mosaic law, 
plainly do not belong to the opening stages of his activity but to 
that intensely critical phase which preceded his withdrawal from 
Jewish territory. Matthew, in plunging us straightway in medias 
res, is actuated by strategic and not by historical considerations: 
here is what he rightly felt to be the program of the Gospel, and he 
sets it in the forefront, for his readers to grasp at once. From his 
point of view Matthew was perfectly justified, as was Luke in 
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assigning to a supposed Samaritan ministry an embarrassing wealth 
of surplus material for which he could not find room elsewhere. 
What we have to bear in mind is that our Gospels were written, in 
the first place, not as works of history but of edification, and that 
purely historical considerations were at most of secondary interest 
to the sacred writers. 

We shall accordingly abandon the ingenious but quite futile 
guesswork which points to this incident as having given rise to this 
parable, and to that admonition as having been called forth by 
that episode; nor shall we imagine that in seeking to understand 
Jesus as a Teacher we either can or ought to find some likely niche 
for every one of his utterances. On the other hand we shall, for 
the purposes of such an interpretation of the mind of Christ, have 
to keep certain principles clearly before us. 

1. In the first place, and as a quite necessary precaution, we 
must remember that we have at most only a selection of the Lord’s 
sayings, representing, no doubt, the most priceless gems that fell 
from his lips, but necessarily incomplete. When we reflect that 
the whole of the sayings reported in our first three Gospels could 
be read aloud, with proper impressiveness, in some five or six hours, 
the inference is fairly obvious; we can perceive plainly enough what 
were the topics which predominantly occupied the Master’s 
thoughts, but we can never say with positive certainty that because 
we find no reference to some other topic in his utterances that he 
never referred to it. There is nothing to warrant such an argument 
from silence, which is only the silence of the documents. 

2. Again, we must not make the fatal mistake of approaching 
these fragments of the Lord’s deliverances as though they consti- 
tuted a system or a code of legislation. Any attempt to work them 
up into a “handbook of Christian ethics” is foredoomed to failure, 
and all such handbooks are artificial productions. Jesus did not 
set up to be a second Moses, replacing one body of rules and enact- 
ments by another; his teachings bear the mark, not of prepared 
addresses, but of inspired impromptus, flashes of wayside wisdom 
called forth by wayside incidents, striking illustrations and similes 
prompted by some actual situation, memorable epigrams, aphor- 
isms, paradoxes, all of them revealing a highly original, individual 
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mind, but at the farthest possible remove from a systematic treat- 
ment of the principles of either faith or conduct. Jesus was not a 
systematizer; but the words which he spoke were spirit, and were 
life. 

3. Thirdly, and this is of the highest importance, we shall have 
to remember all the way through that Jesus devoutly shared the 
eschatological hopes of his age and people, that he was looking for- 
ward to the close-impending dissolution of the world, and that such 
expectations could not but color many of his precepts. Here we 
shall find the principal explanation of not a little that puzzles us in 
some of his injunctions; we shall recognize that this and that saying 
was framed with a view to certain temporal circumstances, or the 
outcome of certain current presuppositions, and consequently 
applicable to those circumstances only, but not binding upon those 
who are quite differently situated, or upon an age which no longer 
holds the presuppositions in question. Jesus, like every teacher 
with a living message, addressed himself to his own generation first 
and foremost, a generation facing many specific problems to which 
nothing in our day corresponds; and we shall accordingly discrimi- 
nate between what was meant by him for that particular phase 
and what remains valid for all time in his teaching. 

4. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add the general caution 
that we cannot be certain of possessing his words in the form in 
which he uttered them; that we can see for ourselves, by comparing 
Gospel with Gospel, how naturally and inevitably they underwent 
modification in the process of transmission from mouth to mouth; 
that occasionally he was misunderstood even by his original lis- 
teners and consequently no doubt often misreported; and that in 
any case our Greek Gospels furnish us only with translations, the 
infallibility of which we have no reason to assume, of the Aramaic 
dialect which he spoke. 


The Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels comes before us unmistakably 
as a teacher, and is so addressed alike by his disciples, by the gen- 
eral public, and even by his opponents; this point is obscured for 
us by the English translation, which renders the term by Master, 
the Revised Version giving teacher as an alternative, whereas it is 
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simply the correct equivalent of the original. It is therefore well 
to emphasize the fact that where we read the term Master in the 
Gospels, especially as addressed to Jesus, the Greek, with only 
three exceptions,’ reads didaoxados, didaoxade, and the term actu- 
ally used was without doubt “Rabbi.’”? In the eyes of his con- 
temporaries, of friends and foes, Jesus was a rabbi, a teacher. 

The reason why it is necessary to lay such stress on this ele- 
mentary fact is that we have witnessed of recent years a very deter- 
mined endeavour to represent the teaching activity of our Lord as 
something quite secondary and relatively negligible. The escha- 
tological element in his thought—an element which we have no 
desire whatever to minimize—has been proclaimed to be the only 
thing of any significance in his ministry; so much so that an eminent 
theologian like the late Father Tyrrell did not scruple to maintain 
that of the two constituents in the deliverances of Jesus that which 
he called apocalypticism, viz., the eschatological hope, was the 
central, and what he called moralism, only an incidental one. 
“What need,” he asked, “‘of a new ethics for an expiring human- 
ity?” Jesus expected the end of the age in the immediate future; 
therefore he could not have troubled much about teaching a way 
of life! The answer to such a complete inversion of the facts is the 
circumstance, just noted, that Jesus was habitually addressed by 
the people as Teacher; and the still more overwhelming answer is, 
of course, the mass of teachings themselves that have come down 
to us, and which his contemporaries evidently cherished as of 
exceeding worth, and by no means only of “incidental” interest. 

When, therefore, a scholar of such acknowledged eminence as 
Professor Burkitt states rather joyfully that “there is nothing in 
the creed about Christ as a teacher of the higher morality—in fact, 
he is not spoken of as a teacher at all,” he is merely making a state- 
ment about the creed, but not about the Christ of history, who, 
notwithstanding his eschatological prepossessions, was very dis- 
tinctly a teacher, known as such in his lifetime, and remembered 
as such after his death. By the time the Gospels came to be writ- 
ten, the fervent hopes of the Kingdom being “at hand” were little 

* Luke 8: 24; 9:33 uses éruerdrys, “overseer,” and Matt. 23: 10 xawynrqs, “leader.” 

2 Cf. John 1:38. 
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more than dying embers, while the Christian ethic burned with a 
steady flame; in other words, the perishable perished, the enduring 
endured. 

These preliminaries disposed of, we are now in a position to ask, 
What were the ruling ideas of Jesus in the domain of conduct? He 
is a teacher of what Professor Burkitt somewhat scornfully calls 
“the higher morality”—much as people used to refer to “the 
higher criticism’’—precisely because his whole view of morality is 
based upon religion, upon the fundamental conviction of God’s 
Fatherhood, his care for and good-will toward the individual. This 
conviction was peculiarly his own; by which we do not mean that 
others did not call God by the name of Father, but that he stood 
alone in the intensity with which he realized this truth and made 
it the criterion of all his thinking and acting. 

It was this fact—the Divine Fatherhood, and the consequences 
flowing therefrom once it became a fact, and not merely a theory— 
which carried him in instance after instance beyond the limitations 
of his age and race, rendered him so unconscious of those limitations 
that he was not conscious of transcending them. Formally, his 
scheme of thought was bounded by Jewish nationalism, insomuch 
that he declared himself to have been sent to none but the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel;* but in reality and in practice these 
boundaries were overthrown and done away with in the light of the 
conviction that God was the universal Parent, who maketh his sun 
to rise not only on Jew and Gentile alike, but on the evil and the 
good,? and in the exercise of his bounty ignores far deeper divisions 
than those of nationality. Nominally the gospel message, the good 
tidings of salvation, is solely intended for the Hebrew racei—a 
thought expressed in such uncompromising terms as leave no room 
for the posthumous injunction to make disciples of all the nations;‘ 
but whenever Jesus develops his theme, there is never a question 
of anyone being shut out from the Kingdom on racial grounds; 
the standard is simply that of doing good or leaving it undone. 
Jesus the eschatologist is bounded in his vision by the affairs and 
aspirations of his own little nation; Jesus the moralist immediately 

1 Matt. 15:34; cf. Matt. 10:6. 3 Matt, 10:5. 

2 Matt. 5:45. 4 Matt. 28:19. 
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becomes a universalist, because he preaches a universal ethic, the 
inevitable inference from the universal Fatherhood of God: 
‘Which of you that isa father. ...Ifyethen .... how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father ....”* In such language the 
narrowness of nationalism is left behind for good and all. Nothing 
is more striking than that he who had forbidden his disciples to go 
into any city of the Samaritans was to frame the immortal parable 
of that “good” Samaritan,? whose practical kindness to the Jew 
who had fallen among robbers placed him so infinitely far above the 
level of the priest and the Levite who passed by on the other side. 

It is perfectly easy—and perfectly futile—to point to details 
such as these as instances of self-contradiction and inconsistency; 
what we do see in them is the Lord’s own specific genius asserting 
itself victoriously over those less generous conceptions which 
formed a portion of his inheritance. We see him at one moment 
to all appearance securely fettered in the old views which he had 
taken over from his environment, as we all do; the next, he has 
burst his fetters without a conscious effort, as the butterfly bursts 
the dead integument of its chrysalis stage and unfolds its wings in 


the sunshine. 
Ill 


And just as Jesus, by dint of his one governing belief, passed 
beyond the barriers of Jewish nationalism, so the same assurance 
of God as Father carried him beyond the confining hedge of the 
Jewish law almost ere he was aware of having passed its frontiers. 
We may take it that there was a period when the Lord conceived 
himself to be simply resisting the ever-advancing encroachments of 
tradition,’ while holding fast to the law itself. This has been the 
experience of reformers over and over again; they imagine them- 
selves to be merely protesting against the abuses of a system, when 
in reality there is an irreconcilable difference, a gulf, deep, if not yet 
wide, fixed between the system itself and their essential outlook, a 
gulf which they may be some time in perceiving, and which their 
opponents may perceive before they themselves do. It is thus quite 
possible that Jesus did say, “It is easier for heaven and earth to 

t Matt. 7:11; Lk. 11:13. 

* Luke 10: 25-37 3 Mark 7:8-13. 
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pass away, than for one tittle of the law to fail. It is quite pos- 
sible that he did say, ‘Whosoever shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called least in the 
Kingdom of heaven.’”* It is strongly possible that he protested, 
genuinely shocked and even distressed, against the suggestion that 
he had come to destroy the law.’ He sincerely believed his quarrel 
to be only with the tradition-mongering and casuistry of the scribes 
and Pharisees, whereas he stood for the Divine law in its purity: 
“Full well do ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may 
keep your tradition. For Moses said’’—and so forth; that is the 
attitude of one who means to vindicate God’s ordinance against 
human inventions. When he is asked, “‘ What shall I do that I may 
inherit eternal life ?”” he immediately and characteristically retorts, 
“What is written in the law? How readest thou?’* This again 
was merely the inherited attitude which he shared with the great 
mass of faithful Jews; and yet his innermost certainty that God 
was the Father of mankind led him by imperceptible degrees first 
to question, then to criticize, and in the end boldly to reject the 
law as the ultimate authority. 

From the strictly Jewish point of view, God was the supreme 
and absolute Ruler and Lawgiver, who had chosen to promulgate 
these particular statutes, but might quite as easily have given an 
entirely different set of commandments, and was in any case enti- 
tled to implicit, unquestioning obedience to his will, just because 
it was his will— Hoc volo, sic jubeo; sit pro ratione voluntas. Jesus, 
on the other hand, saw in the law the will of a Father, not an arbi- 
trary Ruler, the expression of good-will toward men, his children; 
the law, then, was for men’s sake, and to be obeyed because it 
ministered to their well-being, from which it was a short step to the 
rejection of any particular enactment that did not promote, but 
rather came into conflict with, human well-being. The Sabbath 
was made for man: which meant that it was to be observed so far 
as it was a help, but that its prescriptions might be set aside unhesi- 
tatingly when they became mere burdens, or hindrances to well- 
doing. Here Jesus stands with one foot across the threshold, not 

* Luke 16:178; cf. Matt. 5:18. 3 Matt. 5:17. 

2 Matt. 5:19. 4 Luke 10:25 ff. 
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of the Pharisaic tradition, but of the Mosaic law itself, to which he 
tenders only a conditional submission. When, however, he made 
his protest against such established principles as “an eye for an 
eye;’* when he laid down the rule, “Swear not at all;’” still 
more, when he set aside the whole ritual concerning clean and 
unclean food,’ he had stepped outside the tabernacle altogether, 
and he who had once deprecated the breaking of one of these least 
commandments had grown conscious of the gulf between his way 
of looking at conduct and the old dispensation, between morality 
and legality. Once more, it was his own ethical and spiritual 
genius triumphing over the trammels of that current opinion which 
he had shared at first, but in due time was bound to shed, even as 
when that which is perfect is come, that which is imperfect is done 
away. 

And now, from what has been said up to this point, an impor- 
tant inference follows. In considering the teaching of Jesus we 
shall not feel compelled to regard every reported saying of his as 
necessarily of the same authority as every other such saying, but 
recognize that the mind of the great Teacher underwent develop- 
ment; and we shall judge each one of his utterances by the criterion 
which he himself applied—and applied as a solvent to the principles 
of nationalism and legalism—that is, the supreme truth of God’s 
good Fatherhood. Whatever cannot be reconciled with this truth 
we shall set aside, after due and reverent examination, as unre- 
servedly as he himself set on one side his earlier unquestioning 
acceptance of every jot and tittle of the law. If, for instance, we 
come upon reported deliverances of his which seem to teach endless 
punishment in the world to come, we shall in the first place gravely 
question whether some figurative phrase of his has not been mis- 
understood by literal-minded hearers; and in the second, we shall 
be acting in accordance with the precedent set by himself if we use 
his own standard of judgment, and say, “Which of you, being a 
father,” would so treat even a grievously disobedient child? “If 
ye then . . . . ,” how much less your Father which is in heaven? 
We may thus formally dissent from some saying attributed—and 
possibly quite wrongly attributed—to our Lord, and yet be in 

Matt. 5:38. * Matt. 5:34. 3 Mark 7: 14-23. 
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entire agreement with his spirit. For whatever else may be doubt- 
ful, it is not doubtful at all that he taught that God’s relation to 
men was that of a parent to his children, and we not only can but 
must reject anything that is out of harmony with that basal axiom. 


IV 


We have seen that Jesus, at the commencement of his public 
career, still shared his people’s attitude toward other nations and 
their veneration for the Mosaic law; that traces of this earlier out- 
look remain among his sayings; but that he proceeded, probably 
by very rapid stages, to emancipate himself from these inherited 
limitations, substituting universalism for nationalism and morality 
for legality. 'We must now go on to glance at certain other features 
in his teaching which are apt to perplex us until explained, and see 
if some satisfactory explanation is not available. 

The message of every teacher or prophet is inevitably condi- 
tioned and colored by the environment in which he is delivering it, 
and especially by the opposition he has in view; even if it is to be 
“for all time,” it must first of all be “for an age” —for his age— 
or he will be beating the air. The man who has nothing to say to 
his contemporaries is not likely to have anything to say to their 
descendants. That his contemporafies may spurn his message 
with ignominy makes no difference; it has to be addressed to the 
living present if it is to be received by the unborn future. This 
simple truism applies to our Lord as much as to any other teacher; 
his teaching took the particular form it did because of the partic- 
ular system of thought he was fighting, and the extreme form in 
which that system prevailed accounts for the extreme form in which 
he frequently states his contrary positions. He is not expounding 
his ideas in the serene tranquillity of some grove of Academe, but 
in the heat and dust of battle; the circumstances under which he 
spoke did not lend themselves to careful balancing or making allow- 
ances for exceptional cases, but called for bold and clear-cut pro- 
nouncements. We shall not be going too far if we say that the 
one-sidedness with which he had to deal could only be redressed 
there and then by a corresponding measure of one-sidedness of his 
own. Everyone knows how true this is in steering a boat which 
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is making straight for the river’s bank: a quick and even violent 
pull in exactly the opposite direction is the only way to restore the 
vessel to the middle course, which is the one desired by the steers- 
man. Now we submit that a great many of the teachings of Jesus 
are to be understood and in practice interpreted on precisely the 
same principle; the heightened language, the absolutism, the para- 
doxical form which meet us again and again in his precepts find 
here to a large extent their explanation. 

Let this suggested principle of interpretation be brought to the 
test. Pharisaism gave the most explicit sanction to the practice 
of retaliation, a sanction which encouraged the dangerously vin- 
dictive temper of an oppressed people: Jesus, shocked by the mani- 
festations of this vengeful spirit, warns his hearer that even to be 
angry with his brother brings a man within danger of condemna- 
tion,’ that being the one way in which he can restore the balance. 
His compatriots were over-ready to return blow for blow; he com- 
mands his followers rather to suffer a second blow than to pay back 
the first in kind,? an injunction which only a literalist would take 
literally, while he was speaking to Orientals. Pharisaism made 
divorce easy, and that on quite frivolous grounds: Jesus declares 
marriage to be indissoluble under any circumstances whatever, 
striking a note of such uncompromising absoluteness that by the 
end of the century, when Matthew composed his Gospel, it was 
already found necessary to add a qualifying clause to his pronounce- 
ment.‘ Pharisaism made much of vows and oaths in the routine 
of everyday life, and naturally the next step was the devising of all 
sorts of disingenuous subterfuges to absolve a man from his oath, 
or even to make the oath itself a subterfuge to excuse him from 
carrying out his natural obligations’ Jesus, aghast at the sancti- 
fied deceitfulness which flourished as the result of this bad popular 
custom, exclaims, ‘‘Swear not at all.”* Pharisaism, with its doc- 
trine of merits, made the law-observing Jew God’s creditor, entitled 
to demand a quid pro quo:’ Jesus on the other hand asks, “Doth 
the master thank the servant because he did the things that were 

* Matt. 5:22. 

2 Matt. 5:39. 4 Matt. 5:32; 19:9. 6 Matt. 5:34. 

3 Mark 10: 5-12. 5 Mark 7:11, 12. 7 Luke 18:12. 
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commanded?’ a question the application of which would be 
obvious to his hearers. Again and again he finds that men decline 
the sacrifices of discipleship under the plea of home ties, a plea 
frequently covering self-love or timidity; whereupon he retorts, 
“Tf any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” Did the Lord, 
then, really mean that in order to be a Christian a man must uproot 
the natural affections and replace them by an unnatural hatred of 
his nearest? No; but this and all the declarations we have passed 
under review are only so many sharp tugs at the steering-rope, 
extreme efforts called for at the time and under the circumstances, 
with a view, not of driving the boat into the opposite bank, but of 
restoring it to midstream. If the result is to impress upon us the 
fact that there are claims and causes which must take precedence 
even over the claims of home; that the name of God should not be 
invoked save with a deep sense of solemnity; that so holy a bond 
as matrimony must not be dissolved, nor armed resistance resorted 
to, except as last, unhappy necessities, we shall have understood 
Jesus aright, and the moral gain will be incalculable. 

But having said so much, it has also to be recognized that in 
some respects, and these the most important, Jesus’ root-and- 
branch antagonism to the prevailing system is not subject to such 
deductions, but was necessary and justified to the last syllable. 
The scribes and Pharisees,’ regarding all the prescriptions of the 
law—and no less those added by their tradition—as equally holy 
and binding, the ceremonial as much as the moral, had in course of 
time come actually to exalt the ceremonial above the moral law; as 
Jesus expressed it, they were eager in observing the tithing of the 
lowliest garden herbs, at the expense of the cardinal virtues—the 
weightier matters of the law—judgment and mercy, and faith.‘ 
Jesus unhesitatingly reverses this valuation, and from the whole 
body of multifarious commandments selects as the supreme and 

? Luke 17:9. * Luke 14: 26. 


3 We are not denying that there were sincere and pious Pharisees, any more 
than that there were scribes who had been made disciples to the Kingdom of 
Heaven (Matt. 13:52). 


4Matt. 23:23. 
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governing ones the love of God and of one’s fellow-man.* The 
scribes and Pharisees thought so highly of a scrupulous observance 
of the Sabbath that they looked upon an act of healing performed 
on that sacred day as a desecration; Jesus stoutly maintained that . 
to do good to a fellow-being took precedence over the minutiae of 
a technical infraction of Sabbath law.?. The scribes and Pharisees 
placed the whole emphasis upon the outward performance of legal 
statutes, which might often spring simply from the calculating 
desire to accumulate merits, so as to have a claim upon divine re- 
payment with interest, a disposition which in turn was bound to lead 
to self-complacency, self-righteousness, and downright hypocrisy; 
Jesus laid all the stress on rightness of motive, upon the intents 
of the heart, which might exalt a very imperfect performance in 
the eyes of God, while in the absence of the right motive the act had _ 
no value whatever. The scribes and Pharisees did their so-called 
“righteous works” for purposes of display and self-glorification, 
making a show of their devoutness;? Jesus looked upon such 
ostentation, always tinged with hypocrisy, in utter distaste, and 
commended privacy and reticence in these intimate concerns of the 
soul. The scribes and Pharisees were wholly intent upon the 
reward which in their view God would measure out on strict book- 
keeping principles, and in exact proportion to the number of legally 
commanded deeds they had done; Jesus is by no means averse to 
the idea of divine reward waiting upon faithfulness, loyalty, endur- 
ance, and the like, but not only does he shift the emphasis from the 
legal to the moral field, but his valuation of God-pleasing conduct 
is qualitative and not quantitative, and Paul focusses the truth as 
it is in Jesus most accurately when he says that love is the fulfilment 
of the law.s The scribes and Pharisees held a notion of holiness, 
of clean and unclean, which was almost wholly concerned with 
externals, with taboos which declared uncleanness to consist in 
eating such and such food, or to be contracted by touching a person 
suffering from such and such a disease; Jesus, with uncompromising 
directness, sweeps all this legal lumber away, abrogates the cere- 

* Mark 12:29-31. 

2 Mark 3:1-6. 4 Matt. 6:5, 6, 18. 

3 Matt. 23:5. $s Rom. 13:10. 
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monial law, and makes his great declaration as to cleanness and 
uncleanness consisting, not in the food, but.in the thoughts of a man.” 
That marks a culminating point, as it marked the Lord’s final 
breach with the law. In all these matters, too, we see Jesus laying 
down principles which were entirely unaffected by his eschatolo- 
gical expectations, but which are and remain of permanent validity. 


V 


But now we must pass to another group of his teachings, in 
which we can almost certainly trace the influence of those expecta- 
tions; teachings which had regard to that end of the world as at 
present constituted, to which Jesus looked forward as impending 
in the nearest future. Under this heading we shall first of all 
glance at his view of property. 

In doing so we shall remember first of all that Jesus was a child, 
not only of his race and age, but also of his class. He was the son 
of humble people, moving habitually in an environment of poor 
folk, among the lower strata of a population oppressed and exploited 
by all above them. As has been well said, “Grinding poverty, boot- 
less labor, anxious care for the morrow, constant suffering from the 
pride, the greed, and the lust of the well-to-do classes, discontent 
with the Roman yoke, the Idumean dynasty, and the heavy burdens 
of taxation, envy and distrust of the rich, the cultured, and the 
respectable, were characteristic of his social environment... . A 
man cannot have spent most of his life at a carpenter’s bench . . . . 
without looking out upon the world through a carpenter’s eyes.’ 
Making allowance for a touch of exaggeration in the last sentence, 
it remains true that Jesus lived in a society where wealth almost 
always exposed its owner, and that too often justly, to suspicions as 
to the means by which he had accumulated it—usury, extortion, 
the ways of the tax-farmer and his underlings; where great posses- 
sions, therefore, were more or less a moral reproach, and where on 
the other hand “poor” and “ God-fearing” were almost synonymous 
terms, since the godly were all but sure to be needy. This outlook, 
which makes itself felt again and again in the Psalms, naturally 
colored the thought of Jesus; and if we thus find him hurling 

* Mark 7:15-23. * N. Schmidt, Prophet of Nazareth, p. 254. 
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indiscriminate denunciations against the rich and the comfortably 
off, contrasting their present ease and luxury with their future con- 
dition of hunger, want, and worse," we have to take into account the 
particular phase of civilization, the particular social milieu, in which 
he lived and spoke. 

To sum up, when he says, without any qualification whatever, 
“Blessed are ye poor,” “‘but woe upon you rich,” he is speaking in 
and of and to his own age; when on the other hand he points out 
the deceitfulness of riches, their tendency to harden those who own 
them, and the temptations inherent in the love of wealth, he pro- 
claims truths and warnings which human nature will never outgrow. 

But there is more than this to be said on the subject under 
debate. In the slight estimation which Jesus placed upon settled 
possessions of any kind, in the advice not to make material pro- 
vision for the future, but rather to sell all one owned and give the 
proceeds to the poor,? we hear quite plainly the conviction that 
property was a useless thing to trouble one’s self about on the eve of 
the great supernatural consummation, upon the very verge of the 
coming age. Again and again, when men have cherished similar 
expectations, they have acted in a similar manner, giving away or 
spending recklessly all they had; but since all such expectations 
have remained unfulfilled, and since we do not conceive ourselves 
to be about to witness the expiration of the world as we know it, it 
is not incumbent on us, as it certainly would be impossible for us, 
to carry out such precepts. 

The same considerations underlie and explain the Lord’s atti- 
tude to social life in its various aspects—to marriage, the family, 
the nation, the functions of government, legal tribunals, and the 
like. All these things, he believes, are coming to an end in the 
nearest future, together with the dispensation of which they are 
part and parcel, and are thus of little interest in his eyes; why lay 
down any rules with regard to institutions which would presently, 
as soon as the Kingdom dawned, be done away with and be known no 
more, even as yesterday when it is past? In such a frame of mind 
one would not trouble about invoking a judge to divide an inherit- 

* Luke 6:20, 24; 16:19-31. 

* Matt. 6:19; Mark 10:21; Luke 12:33. 
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ance between one’s self and another;' one would not be anxious 
for the morrow,’ seeing that the morrow might bring the end which 
in any case was at hand; one would feel it superfluous to resist the 
evil,? or to vindicate one’s rights, seeing that the Avenger was at 
the door;* one would submit to the secular demands of the heathen 
government, whose sands were already running out;5 sooner than 
go to law about an upper garment one would yield the under- 
garment too; what did it matter, when in a little while all this 
momentary order, or disorder, of things would be “erased like an 
error, and canceled,” all the vexatious tangle be straightened out, 
and all existing conditions be reversed, so that the first should be 
last, and the last be first. 

These, then, are merely temporary elements in the thought of 
Jesus, which we can without difficulty detach from its permanent 
kernel; they envisage conditions wholly different from those under 
which we live, they are the products of an expectation which we do 
not share, and once we realize this, we can say quite simply and . 
without want of reverence that they are not,,and cannot be in- 
tended to govern our actions, any more than the garb of the Pales- 
tine of the first century is adapted for the Britain of the twentieth. 


VI 


When it thus comes home to us that our Lord did not “‘legis- 
late’”’. or issue rules we can follow upon questions of social ethics or 
economics, that he gives us no theories of civil government or inter- 
national relationships, that we have no saying of his on such 
subjects as art or science, education or philosophy, we are apt to 
feel that his teaching is scanty and incomplete to a degree, covering 
but a small corner of the great field of human life and action. Such 
a conclusion, however, natural and plausible as it appears on the 
surface, would nevertheless reveal a serious misunderstanding of 
what Jesus intended his message to be and to effect. If one wanted 
a multiplicity, a perfect network of rules covering every conceivable 
situation in which a man could find himself from the cradle to the 


* Luke 12:13-15. 3 Matt. 5:38. 5 Mark 12:17. 
2 Matt. 6:34. 4 Luke 18:7, 8. 6 Matt. 5:40. 
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grave, the scribes had already exercised all their ingenuity to elabo- 
rate and codify just such a system; there were six hundred and 
thirteen laws, leaving no relationship or emergency unlegislated 
for; there were thirty-nine kinds of acts forbidden on the Sabbath; 
there was nothing left to chance that human foresight could provide 
for or against. But the Lord’s intention was not at all to set up a 
rival system to this one; to its multifariousness he opposed sim- 
plicity, to its endless prohibitions two great commandments, and 
all the way through he addressed himself directly to the individual 
soul and its duty in the sight of God. God and the soul are his 
theme, and what, he exclaims, shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? ‘‘With magnificent singleness 
of aim he makes straight for his one object, viz., to bring about 
man’s undivided allegiance to God.”’ The gospel is not a law of 
commandments contained in ordinances; Jesus, fully conscious of 
the abuses which flourished around him, social, political, economic, 
“lays hold of the evil which he finds among men, not by this or 
that excrescence, but by the root. He wishes to create new men; 
once created, they will live and move in new fashions. He did not 
consider himself called to guide earthly and natural institutions 
along the line of a slow but steadily growing perfection; he had 
other work to accomplish. And yet he did accomplish this work, 
too: for Christianity and civilization have gone hand in hand.”* 
A religious teaching which is thus addressed to the individual 
soul may easily degenerate into a barren pietism; the essential 
healthiness of Jesus’ outlook, his human interests, his strong sense 
of fellowship with men, warded off any such danger. For he sees 
the individual always in relation to his fellow-individuals, whether 
as the member of a household, as employer or employed, conferring 
a benefit like the Good Samaritan or receiving it like the man whom 
he befriended, and so on, in every variety of relationships. And the 
very fact that, next to the commandment, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” he places ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” not as secondary in importance, but as “like unto it,” proves 
how far he was from losing himself in that spiritual egoism which is 
solely intent on saving its own soul, no matter what may be the 
* Schrenck, Jesus and His Teaching, p. 166. 
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fate of others here or hereafter. When Jesus, in the judgment 
discourse," makes entrance to the Kingdom dependent on simple 
practical kindliness, when he proclaims as the standard, “Inasmuch 
as ye did it—inasmuch as ye did it not unto the least of these,” 
he does more to place human relations on a sound basis than by an 
elaborate code, providing minutely for this special case or that 
special category. 

On one fundamental aspect of his teaching we can hardly lay 
too much stress—it was positive, in contradistinction to the scribal 
system, which consisted very largely of prohibitions, of lists of 
things to be eschewed. This radical defect was inherent in the 
fact, previously noted, that the system placed religious and moral 
relations and duties upon a purely legal level; it followed that the 
moral ideal inculcated by scribes and Pharisees bore a predomi- 
nantly negative complexion. A man was accounted righteous who 
had not transgressed this and that and the other regulation, who 
had abstained from forbidden kinds of food and refrained from 
forbidden kinds of acts on the Sabbath. Such a kind of righteous- 
ness is, when one gives one’s mind to it, not unattainable; it can 
generate no moral enthusiasm, but on the other hand will give 
birth to the fatal self-complacency which enumerates its merits 
when standing before God; “‘I fast twice in the week; I give tithes 
of allthat I get.” But when the moral ideal is expressed in positive 
terms, “Thou shalt love,” we get something infinitely stimulating 
just because entirely unattainable; for no one can say, “I have 
loved enough, as much as I am bidden,” and thus hold himself 
absolved from loving any more. There can be no end to this 
obligation; nor will one who seeks to fulfil it wish that there should 
be an end, for no one loves against his will. That is why Jesus 
speaks of the righteousness which he enjoins as something that 
exceeds the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees; it is a 
righteousness not of law but of love, and partakes of the infinitude 
of God himself. 

It is here that we perceive the explanation of the Lord’s insist- 
ence on the ideal of forgiveness, as that which brings us nearest to 
God: the law cannot forgive, must take its course, but God can 

* Matt. 25:31-46. 
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and does forgive, because he is a father, and his name is Love. 
True, the divine pardon is conditioned by repentance and amend- 
ment, nor can we conceive that Jesus imposes the duty of pardoning 
upon his followers on any other terms; for to forgive and reinstate 
the unrepentant, while a possible, and to generous natures often a 
tempting, course, is to put a premium on transgression. It was 
when the prodigal had arisen to return to his father, with sorrow 
and shame in his heart, that the father frankly and fully pardoned 
him; then, and not before, even though he longed to do so all the 
time; nevertheless, where there is true repentance, there, the Lord 
tells us, is the duty to forgive, not seven times but seventy times 
seven; that is, without limit. 

And so he rises to his sublimest paradox, the coping-stone of 
his whole edifice, which must bring this all-too-imperfect survey to 
a close—the command to love our enemies. We are to aim at that 
temper which is farthest removed from the censoriousness and vin- 
dictiveness of Pharisaism, the frame of mind and heart in which 
we can see the divine imprint even on the brow of our injurer, still 
acknowledge his kinship with us (since he is still God’s child), 
grieve over his fall from grace as manifested in the wrong he has 
done us, and desire his restoration rather than our paltry personal 
vengeance. 

Such a disposition towers above the range of the ordinarily 
human as the Lord Christ himself towers above our feeble stature. 
Nevertheless, we are to imitate him, and thus to grow; we are to 
put away more and more of our imperfection, and approach a little 
closer to the Divine perfection; and if we will try to love, we shall 
discover that we have underestimated our powers of loving, which, 
like all other powers expand with use. He that loveth is born of 
God, is like God; and he who loves most will come closest—though 
closest is far off—to the fulfilment of Christ’s ideal, realized in him 
alone: “Ye therefore shall be perfect, even as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 





LORD MORLEY’S RELATION TO HISTORY, TO 
THEOLOGY, AND TO THE CHURCHES 


HERBERT L. STEWART 
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When a statesman and writer approaching his seventy-ninth 
birthday gives to the world two volumes of Recollections he may be 
taken as having intimated that his public career is over, and that 
estimates of his significance may begin to be formed. This Journal 
is no place in which to consider Lord Morley as a politician, and it 
may well be doubted whether this aspect of his work can yet be 
judged anywhere with complete fairness. He lived and moved 
amid fierce contentions, and their record has so far been given us 
only by those contemporary men whose interest was strongly 
enlisted on one side or on another. That soil is perhaps still too 
hot and too convulsed for the composed tread and unbiased survey 
of the real historian. Moreover, Lord Morley as he has appeared 
in state affairs is among those who have most to lose by being esti- 
mated too soon. Again and again he has put his personal fame to 
the hazard for the sake of some project that must take long to 
justify itself. For his eye has ever been on the distant vision, and 
it has been a central part of his creed, both in theory and in practice, 
that those who see beyond their age must make no ignoble com- 
promise with those whose horizon is narrow and whose immediate 
demands are peremptory. But it is not too soon to consider him 
from another point of view, and one which in these pages may 
appropriately be taken. Pierre Proudhon was, in all conscience, a 
man of sufficiently secular mind, but it was he who declared amid 
the tempest of French socialism two generations ago that “at the 
bottom of our politics we always find theology.” And Lord 
Morley himself has recalled to us more than once how Ernést 
Renan on his visit to Jerusalem saw Turkish soldiers on guard by the 
Holy Sepulcher to prevent the two types of Christian enthusiasts 
from shedding each other’s blood on the sacred spot. One cannot 
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help feeling that the agnostic chief secretary for Ireland viewed 
his own function in that land of warring creeds under the same 
ironical light. And partly from such experience, partly from 
prolonged reflection, he has given us many a view of spiritual 
matters upon which it is worth our while to dwell. 

The present paper will consider Lord Morley as a bookman, 
and very specially as a bookman who has had his say upon the 
deepest things of all, at much length and through a long literary 
career. There is little risk of our judging him too rapidly in this 
respect. His most important writings are already many years old. 
Excepting the Life of Gladstone and Recollections they have been 
from thirty to forty years before the reading public. And they 
deal with subjects which one can scarcely hope to become much 
better able to estimate as time goes on. 


I 


Lord Morley has himself defined for us the vocation of the man 
of letters, a class which he regards, rather arbitrarily perhaps, as 
having originated in the circle of the French Encyclopédie. The 


world of intellect, we are told, requires not only its creative men 
but its critics, its appreciators, its popularizers. It is this sub-* 
ordinate office which belongs to literature, and it is by literature 
that stimulus is given to two precious qualities, breadth of interest 
and balance of judgment. The man of letters has to “diffuse 
those fruitful ideas which society is at the time in a condition to 
assimilate.” Lord Morley here describes himself, and he has not 
exaggerated his own claim. Nothing indeed that he has ever 
written makes any pretense to be an independent artistic master- 
piece. He is not among the creative spirits; not to be named with 
Rousseau, with Carlyle, or with his own master, John Stuart Mill. 
His work has been to evaluate, to sift, to help his age in distinguish- 
ing dross from pure gold, to separate for us the writing that is signifi- 
cant of much from the writing that is significant of little. But he 
has always taken this task as a lofty one, and he has made it lofty. 
No essayist of his time has had more of the quality which we 
may call intellectual nutritiousness. A literary estimate by Lord 
t Voltaire, pp. 107-8; cf. Diderot, chap. ii. 
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Morley conveys what is worth more than any mere facts or judg- 
ments on the special subject of which'it treats. As Emerson said 
of the work of another, the sentiment that it instils is of more value 
than any thought that it contains,’ for it sets a pattern by which 
the reader may learn how to form such.estimates for himself with 
insight. In no one do we find greater fidelity to that golden rule 
of criticism, so finely stated yet so systematically disregarded by 
Carlyle, that he who has not appreciated the degree of truth in the 
man he criticizes is thereby disqualified from detecting the degree 
of his error. It is just because Lord Morley has observed this 
principle with such resoluteness, even in cases where his personal 
bias must have been hardest to restrain, that his literary work 
has been so penetrating and so educative. Compare, for example, 
his generous tribute to the Jesuit teachers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury* with the wholesale diatribe against that order in Carlyle’s 
Latter Day Pamphlets. One could scarcely say which critic was 
farther removed, both by temperament and by opinion, from 
Ignatius Loyola. But it is easy to say which has shown the more 
judicial mind. It is not surprising to learn from Recollections that 
many a growl was heard in the agnostic set of the Fortnightly 
Review because the editor published so sympathetic an account 
of men like Joseph de Maistre, acknowledging both a subtlety of 
mind and a sincere loftiness of purpose in those who led the French 
Catholic reaction after the return of the Bourbons. Or take such 
a group of articles as those on Turgot, Machiavelli, Macaulay, 
George Eliot, Cardinal Newman. With what lucidity and with 
how admirable a sense of proportion is the reader shown how to 
seize in each case the central.significance, how to keep detail in 
true perspective, how to think himself in turn into the intellectual 
climate within which each of these so different figures moved, how 
to ask and sincerely to answer the question wherein lay the strength 
and wherein the weakness of each. Where will one obtain a sounder 
discipline in the mental attitude with which the great movements 
and the great men of the past should be approached? One need 
not agree with a single judgment that his critical guide has 
pronounced. But one cannot fail to acquire from him as by 
* Essay on “Self-Reliance.” * Diderot, p. 17. 
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contagion that detachment from prejudice, that historical and objec- 
tive way of looking at persons, that hospitality toward elements 
of value from every quarter, through which alone an intelligent and 
a just estimate may be reached. That he should have conspicu- 
ously helped to form this habit in the reading public is the highest 
glory of a “man of letters,” and Lord Morley is entitled to it in a 
very special degree. 

Mr. H. G. Wells has somewhere declared that the sole justi- 
fication for writing is “poetic gift—the gift of the creative and 
illuminating phrase.” A strict formula perhaps, and one that 
would condemn some writers whom we could ill spare. It would 
be hard, for example, to find a place within it for Professor Bury 
or Professor Saintsbury. But it would make room at once for 
the authorship of Lord Morley. When he is at his best he is a 
master of the callida iunctura, the phrase that grips the mind and 
gains in significance the longer we reflect upon it, the vivid, arrest- 
ing collocation of words into which thought is packed close, and 
by which far more is suggested than is actually said. One may 
quote just a few illustrations. Many have said it since, but it was 
Lord Morley who first said that Carlyle had “compressed the golden 
Gospel of Silence into thirty fine volumes.’”* It was he who spoke 
of the “luminous haze that made the Coleridgean atmosphere.’ 
It was he who warned the shallower sort of Emersonian that “a 
platitude is not turned into a profundity by being dressed up as a 
conundrum.’ And it was he who declared, with a piercing truth 
which most of us are reluctant to admit, that liberty owes at least 
as much to the mutual hate of the Christian factions as charity 
owes to their mutual love.‘ The fastidious in style may, for aught 
I know, see much to criticize in Lord Morley. But the reader 
who seeks to be instructed must welcome the trenchancy, the 
limpid directness, the virile and even pugnacious emphasis of a 
man who always has his own thought clearly before him, and to 
whom language is but the mobile instrument of ideas. 

Though he has the gift of an epigrammatist, our author has 
never aspired to the poor fame of a coiner of bons mots. His atti- 

* Misc., “On Carlyle.” 8 Ibid., “On Emerson.” 

2 Ibid. 4 Rousseau, Il, 17. 
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tude to his age is above all apostolic. From his first article to his 
final Recollections he is a man with a moral and spiritual message. 
If he writes about the past it is to cast light on the present, if he 
analyzes the thought of a Machiavelli or a Montesquieu it is to 
fit us all for estimating the policy of living statesmen, if he sets 
before us the France of Turgot and Vauvenargues it is to elicit 
general laws of human nature and general rules of state wisdom. 
Many a reader of his Voltaire must have been astonished at the 
paragraph in which he complains that no sense of what is called 
“holiness” entered into the manifold endowments of the sage of 
Ferney.t Yet there is no occasion for surprise. Whether the 
gospel according to John Stuart Mill is capable of being suffused 
with holiness may perhaps be doubted. But if this can be done, 
Mill’s favorite disciple was the man to do it. He more than 
almost anyone else has introduced a certain flavor of sainthood 
into the teachings of his harsh rationalistic group. Matthew 
Arnold thought religion was no more than an emotional coloring 
of morality, and in this sense Lord Morley is as nearly religious as 
a man can be who looks back to Bentham as one founder of his 
cult. He admits as a sort of personal weakness that in the highest 
eloquence he always expects the element of “unction.” Hence 
his sympathetic attachment to men from whom intellectually he 
was separated wide as the poles—a Bossuet, a Lacordaire, a New- 
man, even a Chateaubriand. 

Of a truth there has been at times abundance of unction in 
Lord Morley’s own rhetoric. It may be worth while to illustrate 
this at some length from the fiery little volume in which, forty 
years ago, he showed how the enthusiasm of unbelief may be as 
radiant as the enthusiasm of faith. From the editorial chair of 
the Fortnightly Review he was directing a campaign against English 
religion. In the notable band of his lieutenants were such men as 
Leslie Stephen, George Meredith, Cotter Morrison, and T. H. 
Huxley. The champions on each side are now almost all gone, 
and the old battle cries are well forgotten. That was the period, 
now so long behind us, when archbishops were baited about the 
Six Days, and biologists made merry over the Gadarene swine. 

* Voltaire, p. 227. 
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The curious may still recognize the same obsolete pugnaciousness 
if they look at an article by Sir Edwin Ray Lancaster, whom 
Professor Pringle-Pattison has described with such aptness as “a 
doughty survivor from the wars of last century.’* But one feature 
of the cofiflict is still worth reviving. We read in Recollections that 
during 1877 not a month passed in which the pages of the Fort- 
nightly did not riddle with criticism some central doctrine of the 
Christian faith. The purpose of the articles was twofold: first, to 
expose as fundamentally superstitious the leading tenets of Chris- 
tian theology, and secondly, to denounce as dishonest the timid 
reticence of those unbelievers who failed to proclaim from the 
housetops just what they thought about the creed of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

It was this second aim which Lord Morley made specially his 
own, and the papers he contributed were afterward brought together 
in the book called On Compromise. It was a manifesto on behalf 
of intellectual candor and unflinching plainness of speech. The 
English public, as the author saw it, was in two respects grievously 
insincere. Its clergy signed a creed which was remote in many 
cases from their genuine belief, and which, as fettering free inquiry 
for the future, should, he thought, in no case be signed by any candid 
man. Laymen who in the privacy of their own souls held no creed 
whatever were at pains to disguise their actual attitude and even 
pretended, for the sake of its good moral influence, a zealous adhe- 
sion to traditional dogma. We know this problem only too well. 
It is that of church formulas and the limits of permissible conceal- 
ment—an old problem indeed, at least as old as the time when 
Socrates vowed the cock to Aesculapius, and Cicero inspected the 
. entrails of a chicken according to the rule of the college of augurs. 
Lord Morley decides the casuistical point with sharpness. Com- 
promise may be the life of politics, but elsewhere it is treason to 
truth? By what means can mankind be led forward from darkness 
to light or from a dimmer light to a clearer if we must forever 
accommodate our words to the general taste, deal in cunning equivo- 
cation lest we wound our neighbor’s sensitiveness, beware of the 

* The Idea of God (Gifford Lectures), p. 163. 

2 On Compromise, pp. 19, 20. 
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“high” and hold fast to the “safe” ?? Why sacrifice a permanent 
social gain to an immediate comfort and make a virtue out of 
intellectual cowardice? Truth itself was everywhere falling into 
disrepute. The superiority of one conviction to another was 
scarcely admitted. The flippant skeptic was reinforcing the 
intolerant orthodox and nourishing the same cynical contempt for 
straightforwardness of mind. Dogmatic assertion on the one 
hand was met with “giggling epigrams”’ on the other, until mutually 
hostile views were thought of.as merely interesting, like the 
mutually hostile beasts in a menagerie.” 

The chief vials of our author’s indignation, however, were 
poured out upon the signatories to a creed. For his own part he 
would have the world know that he was not to be called a doubter. 
He rejected “positively, absolutely, and without reserve the whole 
current belief of the day in one and all of its theological expres- 
sions.” But his charge against the clergy was that their creed, 
whether true or false, was stereotyped for all time. The creed- 
bound man had taken a pledge that he would seek truth no more. 
The system that encouraged him was like a civil polity which should 
penalize an industrial invention and load with bounties the stead- 
fast adherent to an antiquated method;* and the tampering with 
veracity had begun to bring forth its inevitable results. “Broad” 
churchmen, though fully cognizant of the desolating effect of criti- 
cism, yet consented for the sake of material ease and social prestige 
to go through life masked and gagged. Those dwelling in the 
tower of ancient faiths were looking about them in constant appre- 
hension, misgiving, and wonder, with the hurried, uneasy mien 
of people living amid earthquakes.’ Why not have the fortitude 
and the manlike resolution to prepare for what must come? A 
new world-outlook must supersede that of Christianity, as Chris- 
tianity itself had superseded Judaism. The great step, he assures 
us, is already being taken by a few. It is being taken in pain. 
As of old, the first outcome must be to send not peace but a sword. 
Households must be divided against themselves. What ultimate 
form would in the issue emerge none could yet tell. “For we, like 

* Ibid., p. 21. 3 Ibid., pp. 160, 161. 5 Ibid., p. 37. 

* Ibid., p. 130. 4 Ibid., p. 94. 
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the Hebrews of old, shall have to live and die in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar off, and being 
persuaded of them, and embracing them, and confessing that we 
are strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’ 

This is unctuous enough, and a word will be said of it later. 
Many will be surprised that Lord Morley should here confirm his 
own position by citing the authority of Cardinal Newman! Yet 
his assault on compromise is exactly in the spirit of that famous 
paragraph in the Apologia which depicts the verbal navigators 
down the channel of No-Meaning as keeping skilfully equidistant 
from the Scylla of Aye and the Charybdis of No. But might not 
the bitter words against an equivocating clergy have been applied 
best of all to that dear friend, Matthew Arnold, of whom so kindly 
mention is made in Recollections, the bold spirit so passionate for 
preserving the Church of England as by law established, but who 
at the same time denied even a low degree of probability to the 
belief in God ? , 

I 


It is as a writer of “lives” that Lord Morley is known to the 
widest circle, and no doubt he is known best of all by his Life of 
Gladstone. The most famous biography in the world was written 
by an extremely stupid man, and the smart aphorists tell us that 
his stupidity was the root of his biographical greatness. One 
suspects that there must have been some other root as well, or 
great biographers would be more numerous than they are. Yet 
there is an undoubted advantage in having the portrait of a thinker 
drawn by one who will give us all that he has seen just as he saw 
it, one who is not himself so original as to pick and choose, one who 
will not presume to arrange the perspective according to his own 
critical interpretations. There is too much of Plato in Plato’s 
Socrates, and the Memorabilia is all the more valuable because 
Xenophon knew so little of his master’s drift that he can be trusted 
not to have altered his words. Yet this sort of “objective” writing, 
as Nietzsche would have called it, is of little use when the subject 
is a man of action rather than a man of thought. Gladstone was 
both, and Lord Morley has done well to treat him in both ways. 

* On Compromise, pp. 152-53. * Apologia, p. 103. 
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A mere chroniclé would have been as much out of place in the 
political history as the obtrusion of the critic himself in the record 
of his hero’s inner or speculative life. 

This duty of interpretation was all the more incumbent upon 
Lord Morley where he was speaking of great events in which he 
had himself played no inconspicuous part, and in which his recol- 
lection, combined with the papers placed at his disposal by the 
Gladstone family, enabled him to speak with an almost unique 
authoritativeness. It will be an immense boon to posterity that 
so elaborate an account was completed by one who knew so much 
and was at the same time so incapable of the smallest wilful distor- 
tion. But this book could not here be adequately discussed without 
entrance upon those matters of recent partisanship which I have 
at the outset pledged myself to avoid. Suffice it to say that the 
great qualities of breadth and grasp and charity, so notable in 
Lord Morley’s other works, have not failed in his memoir of Glad- 
stone. Perhaps in no single volume that could be named are 
the salient features of public life in the nineteenth century shown 
with such graphic power, such manifold provocation to thought, 
such a wealth of suggestiveness for him who will yet have to read 
the moral of that restless period. 

One must dwell a little more fully upon our author’s biograph- 
ical achievement in a different field. Perhaps his finest literary 
work was to compel a revision of current English ideas upon 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau. In three striking biographies, 
marked equally by vivacious narrative and critical acumen, Lord 
Morley went far to rescue the just credit of these three remarkable 
men. Two generations ago a general obloquy had descended upon 
the French philosophes. Carlyle compared the record of their 
doings with the Acts of the Christian Apostles, pointing out that 
the latter could be read in an hour, while the former, expanded in 
inverse proportion to its importance, covered acres of typography, 
and would furnish reading for a lifetime." This feeling was not 
due to that old Tory reaction against French liberalism which 
Carlyle himself has done so much to end. What Sir Henry Maine 
wittily called “Eldonine’* had been largely eliminated from the 

* Essay on Diderot. * Essays on Popular Government, Vol. I. 
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blood of a people which had itself passed through the purifying 
flames of a Reform Act and of Chartism. But such is the practical 
character of our race that we could approve what the French had 
done while alternately denouncing and deriding the abstract 
theories by which they had justified it. Danton and Robespierre 
were sooner forgiven by the British people than Voltaire and 
Diderot were understood by the British learned. It was easier to 
make allowance for the September massacres than for the impieties 
of the Dictionary or the wit of Candide. Even Napoleon could 
find more apologists for his imperialism than Rousseau for his 
social contract. For the excesses of revolutionary violence belong 
to human nature in general, while the type of thought in 
philosophedom belonged to that eighteenth century, against 
which the reflective spirit of the nineteenth was in fundamental 
protest. 

In one respect indeed the Encyclopaedic group had got no 
worse treatment from history than it deserved. Clio is a revenge- 
ful Muse, and these men had provoked her much. D’Alembert 
in one of his foolish moments expressed a wish that all records of 
the past should be obliterated at a stroke, and the cynic will be 
quick to add that Rousseau’s actual procedure in argument often 
assumes some such radical clearance to have been already carried 
out. “After all,” exclaimed Voltaire, “history is nothing but a 
parcel of tricks that we play upon the dead.” More important 
than these outbursts of pettishness is the fact that some of those 
who indulged in them were themselves historians, but that they 
wrote with a signal lack of what we now call historical sympathy. 
That human nature is much the same in every age, that no period 
is to be sharply divided into tyrants and oppressed or into tricksters 
and their dupes, that one epoch blends with the preceding and with 
the next in unbroken development, and consequently that the 
past must be sympathetically explained before it is censoriously 
judged, are lessons which the historical method has at length 
impressed upon us. It may be an excess of charity which teaches 
that to know all is to forgive all, but the maxim has a deep kernel 
of truth, and Voltaire was as much in need of invoking it for his 
own protection in the future as he was unaccustomed to using it 
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to temper his harshness toward the past. How slight was his 
power of projecting himself in thought into a society other than his 
own is obvious from the profane and obscene poem in which he 
outraged the fame of the virgin heroine of France. Neither he 
nor Diderot felt any difficulty in treating great stretches of human 
experience as areas of total blindness or of a cruelty that was 
unrelieved, in dismissing great religious and great social structures 
as the result of conscious and sustained deceit, or in supposing 
that some philosophe might by the power of his pen transform the 
reign of credulity into the rcign of reason with the abruptness of 
the first creative word, ‘“‘Let there be Light.” 

By an ironical fate the spirit which these men inspired built 
up the repulsive legend which long surrounded their names. They 
were estimated with little regard to their environment, to the 
tyrannies and frauds which wrung from them so passionate if so 
exaggerated an outcry, above all to the great work they did for 
human freedom and progress. Rousseau was classed with the 
rest by that insular scornfulness which disdained to draw fine 
distinctions among foreigners. It was known that the Conirat 
Social had lain on the table of the Committee of Public Safety as 
the fitting scriptures for the guidance of Couthon and Saint-Just. 
It was known that Hébert and Chaumette had gone forth to 
desecrate churches and slaughter nuns, breathing the slogan of 
Voltaire, Ecrasez ’infame. It was known that the Hall of Assembly 
had been adorned for its blood-stained decrees with the symbols 
provided by “philosophic” history, its statues of Lycurgus and 
Solon, its Roman fasces emblematic of free speech, and its altar 
emblematic of law. Englishmen, who had themselves beheaded 
one king and deposed another, reflected with national complacency 
that they had not done their drastic work amid such wild excesses 
or to such grotesque accompaniments as these, and, following 
Burke, they laid the chief blame on the philosophes. 

Thus the characteristic watchwords of the Encyclopaedic men 
became terms alike of ridicule and of horror. Iluminism, light of 
reason, progress of the species, rights of man, had had their day. 
Those who had sent such explosive phrases abroad were looked 
upon as nothing more than unclean spirits, hating the reverent 
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and the ordered, athirst for the blood of innocent and virtuous 
princes, tramplers on religion, scorners of chastity, robbing man- 
kind of its most precious things in this world and its most strength- 
ening faith for the next. Pious people wrote tracts about them, 
depicting the atheist deathbed as beset by fiends, and Voltaire as 
finding no place for repentance, though he sought it carefully with 
tears. This picture, drawn especially from English pulpits and 
‘ accepted implicitly by English congregations, was of course known 
by the learned to be very remote from the facts. But the learned 
had their own quarrel with the “prince of persiflage,” and they 
did not trouble to do him justice even in their own learned minds. 
Hardly a competent writer before Lord Morley set himself in a 
popular work to apply to the Encyclopaedists that genuine his- 
torical treatment which they had failed to bestow on the victims * 
of their own furious propaganda. 

Thanks to him, the reader can now borrow from any city library 
three books setting forth what manner of men those were who 
stirred France to the depths. He will find a candid emphasizing 
of those particulars in which they failed not less than of those in 
which they were triumphantly successful. Lord Morley had drunk 
too deep of the Romantic poets, of the modern anthropologists, 
and of the nineteenth-century historians to be under any illusion 
about the weaknesses of Voltaire and Diderot and Rousseau. But 
he has also brought home to us how, in a nation so unlike our own 
that practice waits everywhere upon abstract theory, these men 
were the very moving spirits of what was good far more than of 
what was evil in the proceedings of the Assembly. He has pointed 
out how they were the first to awaken opinion to the iniquities of 
colonial misgovernment and to the horrors of the slave trade, how 
they were the earliest critics of the abominable system of revenue 
under the ancient régime; how they denounced the barbarities 
of the penal code, how they thundered against the sale and purchase 
of decisions in courts of law. He has made us fealize how much 
all Europe owes to their fearless campaign for a free press against 
ecclesiastical censorship. “It was this band of writers,” he 
exclaims, “organised by a harassed man of letters, and not the 
nobles swarming round Louis XV, nor the churchmen singing 
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masses, who first grasped the great principle of modern society, 
the honour that is owed to productive industry. They were 
vehement for the glories of peace and passionate against the brazen 
glories of war.’”* In a word, he has reconstructed for us the setting 
amid which valiant, if at times intemperate, men had to fight for 
those elementary human rights which we, thanks in a great meas- 
ure to them, now enjoy. For it was intellectual France a hundred 
and fifty years ago, as it is France today, that led Europe in the 
struggle for the franchises of mankind. 


III 


Lord Morley could be a sharp literary critic when he chose, and 
he is himself a man of sufficient stature to make strictness a duty 
when one judges him. He once accused Lecky of habitual platitude 
and even proposed a little anthology of that historian’s “vapid 
deliverances.”” How would our censor fare himself if such 
anthologies were in fashion? He relates, for instance, in one 
place how Rousseau’s system of musical notation was examined 
by a committee of the French Academy, and how the examiners 
exposed their own dense ignorance of the subject. Jean Jacques 
came out of the room cursing the impudence of savants who thought 
that because they knew other things they could sit in judgment 
on what they did not know at all. A natural comment, but could 
a more pompous platitude be pronounced upon it than the follow- 
ing? ‘His experience on this occasion suggested to him the most 
just reflection how even without breadth of intelligence the pro- 
found knowledge of any one thing is preferable in forming a 
judgment about it to all possible enlightenment conferred by the 
cultivation of the sciences without study of the special matter in 
question’’!3 Did not Lord Morley himself remark on a trite 
commonplace of Lecky, “Most true; excellent sense; but not 
startlingly new nor deeply impressive. As Rivarol said of his 

* Diderot, I, 184. * Misc., Vol. IV. 

3 Rousseau, I, 98. I cannot refrain from quoting here the best parallel to such a 
sentence which occurs to me. It is the deliverance on the resurrection of the body 
which Newman for purposes of burlesque puts into the mouth of a Bampton Lecturer. 


“All attempts to resuscitate the inanimate corpse by natural methods have hitherto 
been experimentally abortive.” —Loss and Gain, p. 22. 
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friend’s distich, C’est tres bien, mais il y a des longueurs.” It is 
a specimen of that pontifically pedantic style into which our 
author tends to drop through the corruption of his own best 
quality. And other specimens might be produced at will. 

Again, he has a way, as all preachers have, of proclaiming as 
axiomatic truth that which easily passes for such until a little 
thought shows us that the reverse would pass for axiomatic equally 
well, and until a deeper thought warns us that such subjects are 
not material for a priori axioms at all, that they are to be settled 
by historical inquiry into what has been, not by airy generaliza- 
tions on what must be. There is an old dispute as to whether 
morality will gain or lose by eager anticipation of a future life. 
Hear Lord Morley settle it: “The decay of a theology that places 
our deepest solicitudes in a sphere beyond this is naturally accom- 
panied by a transfer of these high solicitudes to a nearer scene.’” 
“Those who no longer place their highest faith in powers above and 
beyond men are for that very reason more deeply interested than 
others in cherishing the integrity and worthiness of man himself.’ 
Would it not be at least as plausible to say, “The strengthening of 
a theology that views this short life as the preparation for an 
endless future is naturally accompanied by a deepened concern 
about conduct, whose results are so momentous,” or, “Those who 
believe that feeble man is made in the image of the Infinite God 
are for that reason more deeply impressed with the value of man’s 
integrity than those who think of him as a chance product of 
mechanical causes and as the vanishing creature of aday’”? “When 
the average of morals is low,” says Lord Morley, “the need to 
prevent it from falling any lower is most urgent.’ “Not so,” 
one might reply. “When the average of morals is high there is 
a special stimulus and encouragement to preserve it, and when it 
sinks low a little lower is of slight consequence” Mill would 
probably have called each of these dogmatic propositions a “fallacy 
of simple inspection.” They illustrate the sort of pitfall which 
besets him who would deal with this high theme aphoristically. 
And our author might have been expected to be on his guard, for 
it is he who has told us with real force: “The worst of maxims, 


* Misc., I, 118. * Recollections, I, 89. 3 Voltaire, p. 311. 
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aphorisms, and the like . . . . is that for every occasion in life 
or perplexity in conduct there is a brace of them; and of the brace 
one points one way and the other down a path exactly opposite.’” 

This, however, is not the only respect in which Lord Morley’s 
literary precept is better than his own practice. He has spoken 
of the peril that haunts superlative propositions. But has he 
escaped it? At all events in his earlier work he was exceptionally 
given to that gay, youthful exaggeration which makes a writer 
effective and picturesque at a shocking expense to accuracy and 
justice. Ferney, we read, was the center of the most universal 
and varied correspondence that any one man ever carried on.’ 
For lightness, grace, spontaneity, you can find no second to Vol- 
taire’s letters at however long an interval. Theresa le Vaseur’s 
family were among the most odious of human beings.‘ Rousseau’s 
appreciation of wit was probably more deficient than that of any 
man who had ever lived either in Geneva or in any other country 
fashioned after Genevan guise.’ No man that had ever lived 
showed more sterling interest than Diderot in furthering the affairs 
of those around him.® In writing his political history Voltaire had 
before him the best attainable authorities and material, and no one 
was ever more diligent in putting them to the best possible use.’ 
Kingsley had less of the historic sense than any other professor 
that had ever sat in a chair of history." How can anyone be sure, 
or in the least degree confident, of these sweeping estimates? If 
the reader will underline each obviously rash superlative in one of 
Lord Morley’s books, he will find in the course of an afternoon’s 
perusal that the text has been considerably defaced. Yet how 
quick was our critic to stigmatize just this sort of offense, for 
example, in Macaulay! 

Again, in his review of Mark Pattison’s Memoirs he has told 
us that Pattison, though reputed to be of immense learning, was 
in truth no erudit. The reproach, such as it is, might be retorted 
upon the man who made it. We have indeed profuse evidence of 
Lord Morley’s familiarity with wide fields of literature. The whole 


® Misc., IV, 77. 4 Rousseau, I, 115. 1 Voltaire, p. 289. 


* Voltaire, pp. 318-19. 5 Ibid., p. 319. ® Misc., Vol. IV. 
3 Ibid., p. 322. 6 Diderot, chap ii. 
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range of writers in France whose work prepared or expounded the 
Revolution he knows both profoundly and minutely. The great 
masters of English prose and verse have been for a long lifetime 
his constant companions, and probably few of his own time could 
pretend to so detailed and affectionate an acquaintance with the 
best that was appearing, both English and French, in the mid- 
Victorian decades. Moreover, that British school of speculation 
which began with Hume and was developed through the long line 
of Hartley, James Mill, Bentham, Austin, George Grote, down to 
John Stuart Mill, Leslie Stephen, and Herbert Spencer, he has 
assimilated with the thoroughness of ardent discipleship. His 
grasp of modern history, above all his knowledge of what Well- 
hausen called “the watersheds,” is everywhere notable. But a 
man must be judged, not only in the light of what he has done, 
but in the light of that competence which he implies on his own 
behalf, and Lord Morley’s claims are high. One must point out 
then how specialized he has been, how remarkable are the gaps 
in his attainment. Quite probably if he had acquired more his 
work would have been less valuable. Lord Acton, for instance, is 
a standing proof that beyond a certain weight of learning most 
heads become less sure -and less steady. But, if one may be 
pardoned a Hibernianism, Lord Morley’s writings show in a rather 
marked degree the traces of what he has left out. 

For example, only a stray reference here and there in his Recol- 
lections suggests any interest at all in the masterpieces of classical 
antiquity. Sallust, Cicero’s De oratore, now and then the Iliad, 
now and then a play of Sophocles, more frequently (and perhaps 
significantly) Lucretius’ De rerum natura, were his resource when 
he felt in the mood for the ancients. But compare his diary, for 
example, with Macaulay’s! . His lack in this respect would not be 
so great a fault if he had abstained from rather crude judgments 
in a field which he had not effectively explored. He tells us that 
Mr. Asquith had a sounder training than his in Oxford days, and 
we may indeed be sure that Mr. Asquith would never have spoken 
of the Greek sophists as men “whose office it was to confirm, adorn, 
and propagate the current prejudice.” Such a complete inversion 
of the truth about men like Protagoras and Prodicus and Gorgias 
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had, one would have thought, become quite impossible since the 
work of George Grote. And what would Lord Morley’s Oxford 
tutors have said if he had written in a college essay what he after- 
ward gravely published in the Fortnightly Review, to the effect that 
“before Montesquieu no single stone of the foundation of scien- 
tific history can be said to have been laid”? He adds indeed in a 
footnote that a germ of Vico’s idea about cycles may be found in 
the remark by Thucydides that the future is likely to resemble the 
past! Among the things to be learned at Oxford—from such men 
as Mark Pattison—was just a wariness against this “human too 
much,” a caution in declaring this or that doctrine to have made 
an absolute first appearance in the thought of So-and-So, a wise 
habit of suspecting the justice of that strong language which comes 
so quickly to the point of a facile pen. Scorn for the annalist and 
radiant enthusiasm for a possible philosophy of history are among 
the well-known phenomena of mental youth. Such scorn and such 
enthusiasm are likely to change places in the minds of old historians 
like the late Professor York Powell, who know how great a thing 
it is to make annals correct, and who feel about philosophies of 
history as Coleridge felt about ghosts, that they have seen too 
many of them. 
IV 


Perhaps the chief defect in Lord Morley’s work is the incapacity 
he has shown to understand two great features of the period in 
which he lived—the neo-Kantian school in philosophy and the 
liberal movement among Protestant theologians. 

It is hardly too much to say that for him the whole teaching of 
Emmanuel Kant was as if it had never been, and no student needs to 
be reminded how grave such an omission js from one’s knowledge 
of modern thought. Over and over again we get a contemptuous 
allusion to “transcendentalism,” as if it were a mere side aspect of 
intuitionist prejudice, a more or less ingeniously suborned prop for 
failing faith, one of the ramifications of what Voltaire to our critic’s 
unceasing delight called “the Infamous.” His remark in Diderot 
about judging men by a standard “half transcendental, half cyn- 
ical’* makes one suspect that Lord Morley never knew at all what 

* Diderot, Vol. 1, chap. i. 
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Kant intended by the word “transcendental.” The suspicion is 
borne out by many a reference to the same subject when he speaks of 
Coleridge, and in the papers on Carlyle and Emerson. His own 
point of view seems to have been tersely put in that aphorism which 
he quotes with evident relish, Combien cette maudite metaphysique 
fait des fous!* Nominalism he plainly thinks of as a triumphantly 
vindicated gospel.2 Of the collapse of Mill in England beneath 
the criticism of writers like T. H. Green and F. H. Bradley he has 
heard as a disquieting and even an exasperating rumor, but of the 
grounds upon which that devastating attack rected he has little 
idea. He suspected that something serious was afoot in the world 
of dialectic as early as 1874, when he remarks of his old master’s 
influence at Oxford that in that gray temple where they are ever 
burnishing new idols his throne may perhaps not be still unshaken.? 
And years afterward, when he dined with Thomas Fowler at the 
Athenaeum, he records in his journal the distressing news that at 
Oxford it is as much as a man’s life is worth to mention the Canons 
of Induction! The pathos of this will be appreciated by everyone 
whose philosophical training has been subsequent to the great 
change in the center of gravity of the schools. It is not indeed 
wonderful that a harassed politician, absorbed so long in the very 
unphilosophic struggles of statecraft, should have been unable to 
keep himself abreast of the currents of abstract thought. But we 
are here estimating him not as a politician but as a writer. Not 
even Condorcet or Godwin was more convinced of the perfecti- 
bility of the world through reason than was the youthful Morley 
that Mill must yet reign until all his enemies had been put under 
his feet. There is little to show that this belief was shaken even 
after so much of the characteristic teaching of Mill had become 
hopelessly antiquated. 

In one respect indeed we must remember that the disciple broke 
away from his master’s leadership. Méill’s posthumous Essays on 
Religion is the subject of an angry paragraph in Recollections. The 
conclusion that on the whole a balance of philosophic probability 
leans to the side of belief in God was not to be endured even from 

* Diderot, Vol. I, chap. i, p. 226. * Cf. especially Rousseau, I, 172. 

3 Paper on “The Death of Mr. Mill.” 
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so revered a quarter. Hence it is pointed out to us with not a 
little acrimony that this view means a denial of the assured premises 
and the assured canons of evidence upon which the empiricist 
school reposed. So that after all Mill himself had insufficiently 
assimilated the “pure milk of the Millite word”! This is not the 
place to enter into any argument upon the great issue. It is 
enough to say that in those posthumous essays the empiricist chief 
gave a signal proof of his rare quality as a thinker. For Mill the 
poor pride of a symmetrical system had no compelling force, and 
the poor dread of inconsistency had no terrors. Not the least of 
his distinctions is just the candor with which he admits and even 
emphasizes each weak point that he has seen in his own structure 
of thought. Few men have been more free from that worst of all 
provincialisms, the provincialism of the system builder, the pro- 
vincialism of him who has wedded himself, like Herbert Spencer, to 
a single idea as a key to every cosmic secret, and who forces every 
lock that he cannot turn. We know such men well by this time 
and have suffered much at their hands. Granted that Mill had 
absorbed from Kant a conception of personality which could not 
be fitted into the grooves of his old empiricism; granted that he 
had come to see, through the Critique of Practical Reason or other- 
wise, how inadequate were the sanctions of utilitarianism to explain 
the objectivity of morals, it is all to his credit that he should have 
set this in bold relief, caring little for its effect upon the assumptions 
to which he was formerly committed. Too many of the school of 
' Bentham—and in this respect Lord Morley was among the num- 
ber—resemble Mr. Galsworthy’s English squire, in whom “a new 
idea invading the mind is met with a rising of the whole population, 
and either prevented from landing, or, if on shore, instantly taken 
prisoner.’”* 

Again, amid his manifold assaults upon Christianity is it not 
singular that our critic takes almost no notice of that liberal school 
of theologians which would indorse to a great extent his own objec- 
tion against dogmas of the past, but which feels able to reconstruct 
the faith in a form at once more consonant with the first Christian 
message and more in harmony with the results of modern thinking ? 

* The Country House, p. 128. 
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When he speaks of theology, what he seems as a rule to have in 
view is an intolerant system which teaches the existence of a God 
at once all-holy and all-powerful, whose activities are in no way 
conditioned by human personality and human freedom, a system 
which looks upon man as totally depraved, upon redemption as 
involving the intellectual assent to a mass of incredibilities, upon 
eternal punishment as the fate of those who will not pretend such 
impossible belief, upon morality as resting on nothing else than 
fear of hell and hope of paradise, and upon a visible church as 
supernaturally empowered on earth to bind and to loose at will. 
He was of course aware that each of these positions would be indig- 
nantly repudiated by a great body of Protestant Christendom. 
It is perhaps unfair to suggest that he preferred to level his own 
attack upon that type of Christianity which was most readily 
vulnerable, however obsolete he knew it to be in the minds of 
the best Christian thinkers. And it may be that he had clearly 
considered and definitely rejected the newer as well as the 
older apologetic, the faith of Maurice and Henry Drummond 
not less than that of Paley and Manning. But if so, he has 
nowhere given us his grounds, nowhere come to grips with the 
latest and strongest type of opponent, and hence must be judged 
to have written irrelevantly to the existing phase of the matter 
in dispute. 

It is with the Church of Rome that he loves to argue; it is a 
Bossuet, a De Maistre, a Newman, that he constantly refutes. 
And he once used a very revealing phrase, “the Protestant dilution 
of the theological spirit.”* It seems plain that he looked upon 
Romanism as the candid, sincere specimen of Christianity, and 
upon the Protestant as having whittled away for dialectic purposes 
such portion of the Roman creed as had become increasingly 
difficult to defend, but which entered just as intimately into the 
whole structure as the portion that was thus arbitrarily retained. 
Even granting, however, that this curious interpretation of Protes- 
tantism were sound, was it not incumbent upon Lord Morley to 
demonstrate its soundness, to convict in argument the most recent 
Protestant apologists of having implied in the theology which 

* Voltaire, p. 206. 
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they kept just the same incoherences as belong to the theology 
which they rejected ? 

Instead of this the identity is airily assumed. And there is a 
further assumption, in which our author’s usual charity of mind 
has for once forsaken him. Is it fair, is it even intelligent, to say 
that every man who signs a creed has pledged himself to regardless- 
ness of truth? Do candidates for ordination “virtually swear that 
they will to the end of their days believe what they believe then” ? 
Or do they simply affirm that such is their faith at that crucial 
moment, without attempting to predict its possible changes, and 
certainly without giving any guaranty that they will hesitate to 
take such steps as conscience may prescribe if that faith should not 
prove lasting? It is sheer hysteria in Lord Morley to speak of a 
great multitude of high-minded men as “taking oath to lead 
mutilated lives.”* Perhaps the imposition of a creed is improper, 
but it is by no means so obviously improper as would be required 
to justify a tithe of Lord Morley’s vehement denunciation. The 
Christian church is not a society for scientific or philosophical 
research. It exists far less for the investigation and discovery of 
truth than for the communion of those who have embraced a great 
conviction about life and destiny, who seek in the ordinances of 
worship a spiritual strengthening and comfort, and who could 
scarcely profit by the ministry of those who did not share in the 
main the same world-outlook, trust the same sources of power, and 
cherish the same hopes for the unseen. Personally I cannot see 
that if a multitude of Lord Morley’s fellow-countrymen choose to 
maintain a religious institution of this kind, believing it to be for 
their own unspeakable benefit here and hereafter, they deserve to 
be loaded by him with reproaches and to have their clergy stig- 
matized as fraudulent. 

It may be said, however, that the gravamen of his charge is the 
connecting of a man’s livelihood with the rigidity of his opinions, 
and the stimulus which is thus given to pretense among those who 
no longer believe what they believed at ordination. It need not 
be denied that there is force in this, and that in the English church 
there have been not a few who would have availed themselves of a 

On Composition, p. 38. 
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good opportunity, like the French priests in 1793, to rid themselves 
of an office which they no longer needed, even at the cost of pub- 
licly avowing their own shame. Such occasional abuses are 
inevitable, for there are dishonest men among clergy and laity 
alike; but is it not remarkable that those who have done most to 
reduce the chances of such scandal are just those broad church 
leaders whom Lord Morley has not thought it worth his while to 
notice? The general subject of subscription cannot here be 
entered on. The difficulties of either amending or abolishing 
creeds will not of course be appreciated by one who thinks the 
whole content of Christian theology false to the core. But Lord 
Morley must allow for the standpoint of those who consider that 
content to be essential truth. And in recent years, under the 
guidance of broad churchmen, it has not been found quite imprac- 
ticable to distinguish that element in the creeds without which the 
whole heart would be taken from the church’s faith from those 
other elements upon which the widest difference of opinion may be 
allowed. To put the matter sharply and concretely, does any 
honest man think it just that Dean Stanley or F. D. Maurice should 
be branded as having led a “prostituted life’’ ? 

The truth seems to be that our author at the outset of his career 
took his apostolic mission a shade too seriously. He conceived 
himself by the time he was thirty-two as the protagonist in litera- 
ture of a great but struggling cause. He would champion the 
scientists and the experimental philosophers against the serried 
hosts of prejudice, of ignorance, of theological obscurantism. In 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase he would seasonably disconcert the blind 
worship of his contemporaries. But to attack the Church of Eng- 
land in 1877 as Voltaire had attacked the French church in 1750, 
to conceive the cause of English agnosticism as similar to that of 
French freedom, the antagonists as similarly malignant, and the 
weapons of ridicule as similarly in place, was just a little sug- 
gestive of the enterprise of the knight of La Mancha, who mistook 
the roadside inn for a moated castle within which there lay no 
doubt a damsel in distress, and who advanced couching his lance 
against the honest innkeeper in the name of the Lady Dulcinea 
del Toboso. Let it be remembered that those were the days when 
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Swinburne was publishing his Hymn to Man and his Songs before 
Sunrise. They were the days when the National Reformer, under 
the editorship of Bradlaugh, was assailing Christian doctrine with 
a levity which our critic himself would, I fancy, now pronounce 
indecent. Julia Wedgwood was not far from the truth when she 
said that the danger of reticence was long past, and that the danger 
of rash and exaggerated emphasis upon one’s own opinions had 
begun to replace it. Leslie Stephen himself declared in 1873 that 
there was no article in the creeds which might not be contradicted 
with impunity even in the pulpits of the church. Yet Lord Morley 
wrote almost in the tone of a pioneer! Beyond doubt he has long 
repented of some flamboyant adornments by which his polemic was 
then graced. He would not, I think, speak today of clergymen 
who read as the inspired word of the Supreme formulas which are 
to them as meaningless as the abracadabras of a conjuror in a booth. 
If report speaks truly he was once accustomed to write the name of 
God with a small g, until'some disputant with more sense of humor 
retaliated by writing Morley with a small m. Nothing like that 
appears in the Life of Gladstone. And one is confident that in 
later times he was sorry to read a certain passage in his Voltaire. 
It is that in which he derides the “shivering mood which receives 
overmuch poetic praise in our day as the honest doubt that has 
more faith than half your creeds.” Then we hear about “the 
sentimental juvenilities of children crying for light.” How 
curious that sentimental juvenilities should be attacked in a 
phrase so crudely juvenile! The writer of Recollections came to 
appreciate Tennyson in a sense that would make such stupid 
mockery freeze upon his lips. But there it stands, in the awful | 
permanence of print, and as we judge Lord Morley’s career we 
cannot but remember it against him. 

Yet with all his faults he is a great man, and it may be long 
before we look upon his like again. I have spoken of him, as I am 
sure he would wish to be spoken of, with candid insistence upon 
what seems inferior as well as with appreciation of what seems best 
in the volumes he has given us. But I would not close without 
one word less of admiration than of gratitude. To use one of 
Lord Morley’s favorite epithets, his has been a “far-shining” figure 
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in the world of letters. But it has shone farther still in the twilight 
regions of politics and government, for it has shone there by 
qualities in comparison with which the richest gifts of intellect and 
the eloquence of the most silvery tongue are impotent to move 
mankind. One judgment about him is just now admitted by all, 
and nothing in the doubtful future of criticism can in the least 
disturb it. In statesmanship Lord Morley must always be thought 
of as a leader of high courage, of unswerving integrity, tenacious 
of liberal principles, and clear-eyed in their application, yet pre- 
serving withal the most generous good-will toward those who 
differed from him, and thus sweetening the bitter waters of political 
strife with the spirit of personal friendship and ample charity. To 
say this, with the eager approval of both friend and foe, is to say 
much, but we can say more. He has set the pattern in public 
affairs at once of a noble scorn and of a noble trust, scorn for the 
arts of the demagogue joined to unshakable trust in the heart of the 
masses. One man like him can thus leave a mark upon democratic 
statesmanship that will not soon be effaced. He can so elevate 
the moral tone that it will be just a little harder for those who 
succeed him to depress it. Lord Morley has made some of us at 


least more assured believers than we were in government by the 
people, and if it be just to say that the test of a system of govern- 
ment lies in the stamp of leader which it brings to the front, British 
democracy when challenged by such a criterion would do well to rest 
its case on such as he. 





FACT AND FANCY IN THEORIES CONCERNING ACTS— 
Concluded 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
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One consideration presented by Professor Jackson in his letter 
containing the first draft of his criticism, mentioned above, led 
me to alter a view which I had expressed in my Composition and 
Date of Acts. In discussing (ibid., pp. 18 f.) the passage Acts 8:10, I 
employed as one argument the supposed fact that the city Samaria 
(Sebaste) was peopled by pagans, and that few, at all events, 
of the Samaritan sect were to be found there. Professor Jackson 
remarked very justly that in that case I Acts would here contra- 
dict its otherwise consistent representation, that the first evangel- 
ization of the Gentiles was that by Peter. I accordingly went 
carefully through the available material bearing on the popula- 
tion of the city Samaria, and satisfied myself completely that the 
view which I had expressed was without satisfactory foundation, 
and that Wellhausen and those who, like myself, have accepted 
his conclusion without sufficient study of the reasons for it, have 
been too hasty. The city had not only a strong pagan element 
in its population, but was also (as we should expect a priori for 
every reason) one of the chief cities of, the Samaritan sect.' The 
evangelization described in Acts 8: 4-25 was confined to this 
sect, as seems in fact to be indicated by the wording of the pas- 
sage; note vs. 9, where it is after all not easy to explain away 
vos as a translator’s error. Vs. 25, “‘many villages of the Samar- 
itans,” gives further evidence. In all probability, therefore, the 
carrying of the gospel to the Samaritan sect is intended in 1:8 (why 
otherwise should Samaria be specified?). The self-consistency 
of I Acts is thus maintained here as elsewhere. I wrote at once 
(December, 1916) to Professor Jackson, correcting my former 

*I hope to discuss the evidence of this in some other place, when I have oppor- 
tunity. 
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statement. I should add that the conclusion reached in my 
investigation of the translation-Greek of the passage 8:10, that 
the meaning originally intended was “This is the power of the 
God who is called Great,” seems to me still the only probable 
one. 

The whole question of the unity of I Acts has been ably dis- 
cussed, with an affirmative conclusion, by Professor Wilson in 
his article entitled “The Unity of the Aramaic Acts.” I need 
not say that I have been deeply interested in his arguments and 
gratified by his support. I too have become more and more 
firmly convinced, in my continued study of I Acts, that it is not 
only an organic and harmonious whole but also carefully propor- 
- tioned, and a work of high literary merit in this, that it chooses 
from the mass of material which must have been available only 
such things as were truly typical. Nothing which it furnishes is 
trivial, everything is significant. One of the most important quali- 
ties of a historian is the instinct which enables him # select, and 
this quality at least the Judean narrator has in high degree. His 
work is more carefully planned than II Acts. The latter, mainly 
because of its very nature, is loosely put together and somewhat 
casual, with all the literary taste and skill which it shows. Wilson 
demonstrates with success (pp. 325-27, 330-32) how certain charac- 
teristic motives run, like colored threads, through the whole 
texture of the Aramaic document, from chapter 1 to chapter 15. 
The only place where he has found evidence of more than one 
stratum in the narrative is in chapters 4 and 5:17-42, where the 
one account has seemed to him to duplicate the other. This 
judgment of his was expressed in a former article of his, “Some 
Observations on the Aramaic Acts,” published in the Harvard 
Theological Review, January, 1918, pp. 74-99. It is possible that 
he has modified it since then, as he does not mention it in his 
later article, but includes (p. 330) both 4:31 and 5:32 in his 
indications of unity. I will add merely this: On p. 91 he remarks 
that the second actount is heightened at every point. Is not this 
good evidence of unity rather than of diversity of origin? This 
is the only natural course of events, the way in which the first 
impact of nascent Christianity against official Judaism must 
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actually have taken place. First a single incident, the healing of 
the lame man in the name of Jesus, which with the resulting excite- 
ment brought to the authorities the fact of a new and perhaps 
dangerous teaching. Peter and John were arrested, questioned, 
and finally threatened and let go. But not long after, the authori- 
ties found that the matter was much more serious than they had 
supposed. The adherents of the new sect had greatly multiplied, 
undoubted miracles of healing continued to be performed in 
increasing number, and the people not only of Jerusalem but also 
of the country round about were excited and inclined to be con- 
vinced. The small fire had become a conflagration. Jt was 
plain that more drastic action was necessary, and this was accord- 
ingly taken. Now this all, so far as the main course of events is 
concerned, has the ring of truth. Nor is the fact to be overlooked 
that 5:28 ff. takes full and very natural account of the preceding 
happenings described in chapter 4. Neither chapter could be 
dispensed with, either in this carefully constructed history or in 
the actual progress of the Christian beginnings." 

Wilson (Unity, pp. 329 f.) accepts the date (49 or 50 A.D.) which 
I had supposed for the Judean document, and strengthens my 
argument. I cannot feel, to be sure, that the evidence on which 
I had based my conclusion is “slender.” We have here several 
coincident facts, each one with the obvious possibility of great 
significante, and they all point to precisely the same probability. 
(1) The author did not know (since we certainly must assume that 
he was a truthful man) the extremely important fact that Silas, 

*I would like to add also a word of caution at this point in regard to another 
hypothesis which Wilson proposes along with his suggestion of the doublet account. 
He is inclined to derive Acts 1:1-11 from Luke 24 (both, of course, in their original 
Aramaic form); see his interesting argument, pp. 92-99. This derivation seems 
to me improbable, because the disagreements are much more significant that the 
agreements. As for the latter, the main incidents of the interval after the resur- 
rection, in their necessary order, were pretty generally agreed upon, we may certainly 
suppose, at the time to which Luke 24 and Acts 1 both belong. I wish that consid- 
erations of space made it possible for me to discuss here the other interesting sug- 
gestions made by Wilson in his Observations. Perhaps I may have opportunity 
elsewhere. I will only say here, in passing, that those who have had trouble with the 
truly difficult passage Acts 12:25 will find in pp. 82-84 a solution which is not only 
plausible but, to me at least, very probable. I should myself prefer decidedly the 
Aramaic preposition > rather dean SO but either ono pond. 
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instead of returning with Judas to Jerusalem, remained at Antioch 
and set out with Paul on a second missionary journey. (2) The 
following narrative (which immediately corrects his statement) 
shows that Paul and Silas set out very soon on their errand. This 
is most significant; here is obviously the plausible reason why 
the narrator did not know what he otherwise must soon have 
known. Men were going back and forth all the time between 
Antioch and Jerusalem, and it is at least natural to suppose that 
the very important question, how the letter from Jerusalem was 
received in the Gentile city, was answered without delay by more 
than one eager reporter. The one who brought to our narrator 
or his circle of acquaintance the news of what had taken place 
must have made the journey to Judea either before Judas (and, 
as he supposed, Silas also) had set out, or very soon after. If he 
had waited a few months, or perhaps even weeks, longer, he would 
have brought a very different report. (3) The Aramaic narra- 
tive comes to an end at just this point. This was an excellent place 
for an ending, but by no means the desirable ending place if more 
events of high importance, in the direct line of the narrator’s 
chief interest, soon followed. Did no one care to know about 
the further career of Peter and John (both of whom, according to 
every tradition, went to labor among the Gentiles) and the other 
apostles, or—still more striking and immediately essential—about 
the dramatic scenes of the return of Paul to Jerusalem? This 
writer had been greatly interested in the career of Saul of Tarsus, 
his conversion, and his wonderful work in opposition to Jews 
and Judaizing Christians; why does he drop him here, when his 
most important labors had just begun ? 

On the basis of this last fact alone, the ending of the narrative 
at this point, an unbiased historian, asked to give an opinion as 
to its probable date, would’ unquestionably say this: that the 
presumption, no known fact forbidding, is that it was finished 
very soon after the event last described, the council at Jerusalem. 
But when to this fact is added consideration (2), and then the tell- 
tale misstatement of (1), the result is a very strong combination 
indeed. Could all this coincidence be accidental? The one 
weighty consideration which will seem to many to forbid accept- 
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ing my conclusion is the generally accepted view of the origin 
and date of the Synoptic Gospels. This is no difficulty for me, for 
I have long been entirely convinced, apart from any investigation 
of Acts, that these Gospels are of much earlier date than has been 
supposed, and that they are all three close renderings, without 
any considerable change, from Semitic originals. Mark I regard 
as practically a contemporary account. I believe that from the 
Gospels and from Acts we can get an essentially correct idea of 
the public career of Jesus and the manner of the earliest spread of 
Christianity. I mean in the near future to set forth in detail the 
evidence which has convinced me, and I am not without hope 
that many others will be convinced. Another “coincidence”— 
I will number it (4)—which I should add as still further confirm- 
ing my own view as to the dates of the two halves of Acts is the 
very natural explanation now possible of the interval between 
Acts and “the former treatise,’”’ Luke’s Gospel. With the date 
50 for I Acts, 60 (when Luke was in Palestine on his two years’ 
visit) for the Gospel, and 64 for II Acts, we have a wonderfully 
suitable and convincing series. Is this coincidence, again, purely 
accidental ? 

Two matters touched upon quite incidentally by Wilson are 
so important for my own point of view that I am unwilling to let 
them go without a word of comment. The first is in regard to 
“slavish” or “‘illogical’’ faithfulness of the translator or compiler 
to the document with which he is dealing. I have spoken already 
of the matter of close translation, but Wilson’s expressed ideas are 
so typical of those commonly held that it may be well to return 
to the subject for a moment. Wilson (Unity, p. 324) speaks of 
“the psychological conceivability of such a process of slavishly 
literal and yet none too accurate translation as is here postulated 
on the part of Luke.” See also page 334, ibid. In his Obser- 
vations (p. 83), in speaking of the apparent mistranslation (his 
own discovery) in Acts 12:25, he says: “To suppose that the 
present Greek text with els arose from the wrong interpreta- 
tion of such an original seems to argue an almost incredible stu- 
pidity or carelessness on the part of Luke as translator.” So, 
doubtless, very many scholars would say. But we need not waste 
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time on the psychology of Luke, since his proceedings of this 
sort are the merest commonplaces in translation-Greek, of which 
we fortunately have a considerable amount. He renders in just 
the way (mutatis mutandis, since some allowance must be made 
for the personal equation and for peculiarities of circumstance 
and immediate aim) in which all the translators of that day per- 
formed their task. We need not query whether it is “conceiv- 
able,” for we have the fact before us in many hundreds of examples, 
including the work of the best and most learned of the Alexandrine 
translators, which is saying a good deal. Just such slips as these 
attributed to Luke are present in all the other renderings, usually 
in far greater number than here. In both Matthew and Mark 
they are quite numerous.’ And do our modern scholars always 
realize how difficult a matter it is to render a lengthy text with- 
out mistakes? I could exhibit renderings made in high-class 
scientific publications by scholars of note, in this year of grace 
1918, which quite throw into the shade any of the blunders 
attributed to Luke. We must bear in mind also that the whole 
attitude of mind of the translator then, much more than at 
present, was that of close attention to the letier of the original. In 
this same connection Wilson expresses surprise at the fidelity of 
Luke to the material of the source he was incorporating. In Unity, 
(p. 334), speaking of the considerations which might have led Luke 
to alter the “forty days” of Acts 1:3 which contradicts the last 
chapter of his own Gospel, he says: ‘To have altered that pas- 
sage . . . . would have impaired the symbolism of the entire open- 
ing section of Acts, and Luke’s scientific impulses were surely not 
strong enough for such heroic measures as that.” I should say, 

*The language of the Synoptic Gospels has not yet been adequately examined 
from the Semitic side. Wellhausen and Dalman have gone but a short distance, 
leaving the main work still to be done. The whole subject of translation-Greek is 
to a large extent an unworked field. New and very important light can be thrown 
on the proceedings of the earliest Christian narrators and compilers in their use of 
sources. The materials of a complete solution—and the only possible solution—of 
the Synoptic problem are now at last at hand, as I hope to show in further investi- . 
gations which are already far advanced and in large part ready for publication. I 
realize, indeed, that some kinds of evidence can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have worked laboriously through the mass of material, observing how certain 
facts and principles demonstrate themselves a hundred times over. 
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on the contrary, that it was partly because of his scientific impulses 
that he did not alter it. The “science” of one age is not neces- 
sarily that of another, and in that age compilers did not ordinarily 
alter documents. Again, page 332, in answering (affirmatively) 
the question whether Luke or any other person can be conceived 
to have allowed a misstatement to stand in his source, correcting 
it himself later on, he says: “The supposition is not an easy one, 
and yet who shall set logical limits to the things of which the 
human mind is capable? Certainly no modern scholar would 
treat a document in such a peculiar way.” But here, again, we 
are not reduced to the necessity of hypothesis or general proba- 
bility. The process in question—precisely this—is the ordinary 
method of oriental historiography. Many of the views which I 
have been opposing in these pages would not, I think, have been 
expressed if their supporters had steeped themselves in oriental, 
and especially Semitic, literature. For we are not dealing with 
“modern scholars” and methods.in these biblical books. All the 
best Mohammedan historians of the early period, for instance, 
scholars deserving of the highest respect, habitually put side by 
side without change the most flatly contradictory accounts of the 
same events. Whether this method appeals to us or not, it is 
before us in thousands of very familiar examples. There are 
numerous well-known instances in the Old Testament; is not one 
of them the seemingly impossible case of the account of the flood 
in the days of Noah? Even in the Synoptic Gospels we have 
illustrations of this truly oriental method. The narrators of that 
day have at least the appearance of realizing better than we how 
difficult it is to know with certainty just what happened in a given 
case; and they were not so cocksure of their own little one-sided 
interpretations as we often are of ours. The historian might add 
his own opinion, or leave out whatever material he did not need 
to use; but to alter deliberately, in the interest of “harmony,” 
the wording of his source was quite another thing—ond a very 
unusual thing." 

*I have long been convinced that nine-tenths, at least, of the “tendency 


alterations” by modern commentators in the books of the Old and New 
Testaments are not such in reality. 
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The other matter to which I have referred is a misconception 
less illustrated than suggested by words which Wilson uses. He 
speaks (Unity, p. 331 f.) of the accounts of Pentecost, Paul’s conver- 
sion, and the incident of Cornelius, as “thickly encrusted with 
legend,” and the inference from the context is that they are there- 
fore not contemporary accounts, but productions of a later day. 
This is a view very generally held, and my protest against it is 
again based on the study of ancient oriental peoples and docu- 
ments. The mere fact of (to us) incredible details does not even 
make it probable that the account is late, to say nothing of any 
necessity in the case. It is more than fruitless to conjecture 
“how long a time would be required” for this or that story of 
divine intervention to grow up; even in modern Jerusalem, or 
Hebron, or Jaffa, they could easily, and do, make their appearance 
overnight; they have been matters of course there from time 
immemorial, but are especially characteristic of the ancient time. 
In the best of the histories and biographies which have come down 
to us from this early age and this part of the world we have a solid 
core of fact overlaid with what Wilson rightly terms “embellish- 
ment”—and the embellishment, or rather its material, is gener- 
ally older than the main account! Part of it is artistic, but the 
most of it belongs to the psychological background. We must of 
course bear in mind two things: first, that these records were 
composed in good faith by able writers who certainly were not 
far removed from the times and scenes described; and second, 
that while the people are not mistaken in the long run as to the 
general course of events in their day, there is very likely to be 
great uncertainty and a conflict of reports as to details, and the 
latter require only the briefest time for making their appearance. 
Students of the earliest Christian records will do well, as I have 
said before, to study the oldest lives of Saint Simeon Stylites, 
which we are fortunately able to date accurately, and they will 
see how just such “embellishment” as we are here considering 
arose, and was generally believed, during the lifetime of the saint, - 
although the main account of his life is in each case a true one. 
Yet these histories of the saint, I should say, have by no means 
the same high proportion of trustworthiness as our narratives in 
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the Gospels and Acts. How soon after the events which it de- 
scribes can the Gospel of Mark have been written? There is very 
little in it which, judging from the evidence in hand which we can 
control, might not have been written down during the lifetime of 
Jesus, and nothing at all which might not easily have been com- 
posed within a few years after the resurrection, since there is in it no 
evident allusion to, or building upon, later circumstances or events. 

To return to the special incidents in Acts singled out by Wil- 
son. His conclusion as to the happening on the day of Pentecost 
is the same to which I myself had come. There must have been 
a time when the phenomenon of “speaking with tongues’”’ first 
appeared in the Christian community. No circumstances of which 
we have knowledge could have been so likely to give rise to this 
manifestation of spiritual ecstasy as the scene in the upper room, 
when the disciples were waiting with splendid faith for something 
—they knew not what—and the Ruach Elohim seemed to come 
in like a rushing wind. The rest is interpretation, and quite 
inevitable. Upon the question whether the explanation of the 
phenomenon as utterance in foreign languages preceded or fol- 
lowed the true explanation, the account throws no light whatever; 
for we may be very sure that the rank and file of the Church 
would never have placed the experience of the Twelve Apostles 
on this most momentous occasion on a par with and equivalent to 
the experience of the ordinary believer, which was almost imme- 
diately seen, we may suppose, to have nothing to do with foreign 
tongues, and was rated low enough by Paul, who however thanked 
God (I Cor. 14:18) that he was more expert than any of his hear- 
ers in exercising this curious gift. In any case, the glossolalia 
of the Twelve meant in the belief of the church, almost or quite 
from the first, the proclamation of the new truth in the languages 
of the Gentiles. Why may not the story of the Pentecostal 


* We should naturally suppose that the first explanation of the glossolalia would 
have been that of speech in foreign languages; not merely because the idea of pro- 
claiming the gospel to the brethren living in other lands must have been constantly 
in the mind of the disciples from the very first, but still more because of the impres- 
sion which the phenomenon in its earliest appearances would inevitably produce. 
This is the way the speech of a foreigner sounds to those who hear without under- 
standing it. There were once brought to me in New Haven phonographic records 
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awakening be contemporary, and of high value for us? I can see 
no reason. The same can be said of the account of Paul’s con- 
version in Acts 9, and of the story of Cornelius. I believe that 
I Acts is a document whose value, from beginning to end, will 
be prized more highly as its nature is better understood. As in 
the similar literature of which I have spoken, we have two main 
elements: the broad outlines, which are solid and true, belonging 
to the world for all time; and the incidents, the details, which are 
essential to the mental habit of the time and place. Seekers after 
historical verity will of course interpose here that we cannot ordi- 
narily draw a sure line between the fact and the fiction, and that 
we are therefore without a trustworthy picture of the successive 
events. Quite true; we could not in any case have such a picture, 
and we do not need it; what we have is better. If by some 
miracle there could have been produced, instead of our Gospels and 
Acts, a “historical” account of the bare events—that which often 
seems to us so desirable—we should be much worse off than we 
are at present. As it is, we are sufficiently provided with the essen- 
tial facts, and have in addition what is more important still, the 
materials which enable us to get somewhere near the heart of the 
people themselves, learning something of their point of view and 
the background of their theological and religious conceptions. 
Without these “embellishments” which so often distress us, both 
life and truth would be gone from the record. 

I ought to add, that Wilson’s own view of these matters seems 
to be substantially the same as mine. In regard to the Cornelius 
incident, for example, he says (p. 331): “There is no reason to 
doubt the essential fact,” and he expresses himself similarly in 
many other places. 


of the utterances of an uneducated young girl in a Maine town, who “spoke with 
tongues” in religious ecstasy. It was believed by many, I was told, that the speech 
was Hebrew; on this I was to give judgment. The records were very interesting 
to me; it seemed a clear case of “tongues” like those of the Apostolic age; but it 
is perhaps needless to say that the “language” was not Hebrew, nor any other with 
which I am familiar. 


? Wilson’s remarks (Observations, pp. 84-89) on the three accounts of Paul’s 
conversion seem to me admirable. 
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The one long and detailed review of my Composition and Date of 
Acts, by Professor Bacon in this Journal,’ deserves some further 
answer here. While agreeing with me in many matters, in others 
he sharply attacks both conclusions and principles, aiming the 
faithful blows of a friend in most vigorous fashion. I hope to give 
an equally frank and friendly rejoinder. 

Bacon accepts at the outset, as I have said, my main conclu- 
sions as to the language of the two parts of the book, but remarks 
(p. 4, note 3): “Allowance should be made for some degree of 
overstatement as to the absence of Semitisms from II Acts (p. 7) 
and absence of revision by the Greek editor from I Acts.” I 
plead not guilty to the charge, and would like to see the evidence. 
Bacon has one instance, proceeding: “e.g., in 1:18-20. (Note 
tiv émoxorhy in vs. 20.)” Sure enough. Any one who is so 
fortunate as to have a Greek Old Testament within reach can 
readily satisfy himself that the quotations in vs. 20 are taken 
directly, as usual, from the LXX of Ps. 69:26 and 109:8, and that 
in the latter passage in particular the citation is exact, including 
the riv érvoxorqy!? Until something better than this is produced, 
then, I shall continue to cherish the belief that my statement was 
a fair one.’ 

On pages 8f. three “historical” objections—“ egregious anach- 
ronisms’’—are opposed to my suggested date for I Acts, all three 
apparently put forward by Bacon with considerable confidence, and 
all three quite worthless for the purpose in hand. The Theudas- 
Judas problem I had mentioned in my work (p. 71), remarking 
—all that it is possible to say with any certainty—that the mixing 
of dates had its origin in second-hand information misunderstood, 
and that the source of it was not Josephus. The only question to 
be raised here is whether it is possible that the original account 


1 January, 1918, pp. 1-23. 

2 Was Bacon misled by the familiar words of the English (Authorized) version: 
“ And his bishopric [!] let another take” ? 

3 As for II Acts, if Bacon will take another look at my pamphlet, p. 7, he will 
see that I merely said that “‘there is no evidence of an underlying Semitic language.” 
The “Semitisms” which I happened to mention are only typical; more could easily 
be added, and, as I remarked, there are different ways in which they can be accounted 
for. 
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should have been written, or the transfer of information other- 
wise made, before the year 50. Of course it is possible. The 
thing might have happened at any time after, even immediately 
after, the execution of the sons of Judas. It is easy to think of a 
score of ways in which the mistake might have occurred, whether 
we suppose a formal historical document or not. For instance: 
A writes to his acquaintance B, who has joined the rebellious sect 
called Christians: ‘‘Better get out of it while you can. It will not 
do to resist the authorities and follow upstart leaders. Remember 
Theudas, who boasted . . . . etc. And now again see what has 
happened to the sons of that misguided and ill-fated man, Judas 
of Galilee, who uprose in the days of the census, ... . etc.” 
B had never heard of Theudas, which is not in the least surpris- 
ing,” but from the order of mention formed the very natural but 
too hasty conclusion that he preceded Judas of Galilee. He had 
no intention of “‘getting out” of the persecuted Christian brother- 
hood, and saw instantly how the comparison of the uprisings 
under Theudas and Judas could be used as a literary embellish- 
ment in the historical work (our I Acts) which he was writing. 
Why not? It is as legitimate to exercise the imagination in favor 
of our writer as to use it against him. He may well have been 
one of the fugitives from Jerusalem in the year 44, or a resident of 
some other city of Judea. Putting the allusion to these two 
insurgents into the mouth of Gamaliel proved to be an unfortunate 
literary touch, to be sure, both because the surmise as to the date 
of Theudas was mistaken, and also because the account would 
have been better off, as literature, without this addition. It may 
possibly have been an afterthought on the part of our author, 
or even an improvement inserted by some later hand. Gamaliel’s 
speech is decidedly more forcible when this illustrative paren- 

1 We need to remind ourselves that at the time of this Theudas incident, in the 
year 44 or 45, the church had just been undergoing one of its first severe persecutions, 
the one in which James the son of Zebedee met his death. The Christians of Jeru- 
salem had been obliged to flee for their lives, and had other things to attend to than 
such trivial matters as the brief disturbance made by Theudas and his four hundred 
followers. Bacon argues (p. 8, below the middle) that if our author did not know 


of Theudas he cannot have been acquainted with any of the far greater happenings 


(“these recent events”) of the years 44-49—a thesis which it would be rather diffi- 
cult to maintain. ; 
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thesis (vss. 36-382) is left out. Our otherwise high opinion of the 
literary skill of this writer would be maintained here if we could 
suppose that in the text as he originally wrote it verse 38) followed 
immediately upon verse 35. The two examples are not very 
impressive in themselves, nor are they as well handled as we 
should expect. 

The second argument, equally time-worn—though hardly so in 
the form given it by Bacon—concerns the mention of the centurion 
Cornelius and the “Italian cohort” in chapter 10. He expresses 
himself as follows (pp. 8 f.): 


In adopting the date 49-50 for the Aramaic Document we shall also be 
compelled to suppose that the Roman garrison, established after the suppres- 
sion of this revolt of 45-46 in Caesarea, the capital of the province, had long 
been resident there during the reign of Agrippa and that its commandant 
had even endeared himself to the whole Jewish population 
it be that the author of I Acts did not remember that the rule of the procura- 
tors with its “Italic cohort,” stationed in Caesarea did not begin till after the 
death of Agrippa ? 


These are amazing misstatements. Either Professor Bacon 
has not himself consulted the original sources of our knowledge 


concerning these matters or else his memory has served him 
very ill. In the first place, we have no information whatever, 
aside from Acts 10:1, as to the presence of an Italian cohort in 
Caesarea at any time. It is a mistake to suppose that we hear of 
one “‘stationed”’ there under the procurators. Then as to our being 
“compelled to suppose” that the Roman garrison had been in 
Caesarea for some time previous to the year 45: is it possible 
that Bacon is unaware that just this, the idea of which calls forth 
his sarcasm in the footnote to page 8, was true? It is one of the 
few things which we happen to know definitely and with certainty 
about the Caesarea of this period. If he will consult Josephus 
Antt. xix. 9. 2 he will see it expressly stated that the Roman 
cohorts (oxeipa:) which were in Caesarea in the days of Gessius 
Florus (66 A.D.) were the very same that had been there in the 
time of Herod Agrippa, before the rule of the procurators! Jose- 
phus tells us how Claudius, in sending Cuspius Fadus to Judea on 
the death of Agrippa, gave him the order to remove to Pontus 
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the troops stationed in Caesarea and Sebaste and replace them by 
others; but then goes on to tell how the order was speedily coun- 
termanded, so that the cohorts were mot transferred (ob... . 
peréornoay), but remained just as they were and ultimately became 
one chief cause of the troubles under Florus'. It has even been 
shown to be probable, and is, I suppose, generally believed, that 
practically this same Roman garrison had been in Caesarea for a 
long time before the reign of Agrippa.? 

Bacon says (bid.): “It seems really a pity that Agrippa 
should not have known of the presence of this amiable officer 
when, shortly after (Acts 12:19-23), he came down to Caesarea 
threatening war against ‘them of Tyre and Sidon’”; implying 
that if there had been Roman troops there they would certainly 
have been called out on this occasion and have been mentioned 
in the account given in Acts. Anyone who will read Josephus, how- 
ever, can see that Agrippa and these Roman troops of Caesarea 
were well acquainted with each other, though the king was disliked 
by the soldiers because of his partiality for the Jews.’ 

Some excellent scholars have indeed doubted the statement 
of Acts 10:1 that one of these cohorts in Caesarea was Italian; 
so especially Schiirer, Geschichte, I, 462{. We happen to know, 
from inscriptions, of at least one “Italian cohort” in Syria between 
the years 69 and 157;* but the presence of one in Judea, in the 
time of Agrippa (41-44 A.D.) or earlier, has been questioned for 
two chief reasons: first, and most weighty, the postulate of a late 
date for Acts; and second, the reflection that a band of Italian 
troops would not have been likely to serve under a Jewish king. 
This latter reason is of very little weight. We are not dealing 
with modern Europe, nor even with an independent Jewish king- 
dom, for Judea was completely under Roman control. It may 
well be that the very cohors Italica about which we have informa- 
tion a few years later was stationed in Caesarea at this time. 


*Cf. Bell. Jud. ii. 12. 5; 14. 4-6; 15. 3. 

*Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes*, I, 460 f. ° 

3 There is indeed a “bad break” here (see Bacon’s footnote, p. 9), but it does 
not fall to the account of the author of I Acts. 

4 See Schiirer, ibid., note 53. 
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There was certainly no city in all Palestine where it would have 
been so likely to be located at first. 

From the time of the Emperor Augustus onward, the “‘auxil- 
iary”’ troops recruited in the provinces were reinforced more and - 
more by bands of native Italian volunteers. The reason for this 
was not primarily love of adventure, but the fact that in military 
service, now a dependable trade, the cohort offered lighter labor 
and more attractive conditions than the legion. The famous 
military historian Flavius Vegetius' states this with some emphasis, 
and tells us that there was a rush to enlist for service in foreign 
lands; that is, in the cohorts of the auxiliary army. He says 
(II, 3) in regard to the legions: Magnus in illis labor est militandi, 
graviora arma, plura munera, severior disciplina. Quod vitantes 
plerique, in auxilits festinant militiae sacramenta percipere, ubi 
et minor sudor et maturiora sunt praemia. These were the con- 
ditions in general. As for Caesarea in particular, it was a new city, 
built for the Roman emperor, in the Roman style, and in the inter- 
est of Roman customs and civilization. It had a climate like that 
of central Italy. Herod governed for the Romans a part of their 
empire, and was eager to make the connection with the mother- 
land as direct and strong as possible. This was true also of his 
sons, and indeed of the whole Herodian family. Augustus, for 
his part, was especially concerned to establish order and security 
in this rather troublesome province; he may also have thought 
it desirable to encourage the Romanization of the new capital in 
every practicable way. At all events, he or his advisers could 
hardly have done a wiser thing than to include an Italian cohort 
among the native Syrian auxiliaries, stationing it in this city and 
putting in command of it a man of just the qualities of Cornelius. 

During the period with which we are concerned there were 
five cohorts of foot-soldiers in Caesarea.? As usual, they were 
mainly troops recruited in the region where they were to serve, 
the bulk of them in this case being men of Sebaste and Caesarea, 
as Josephus informs us. A portion, however, came from outside 


* Quoted in Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, II, 453. 


*So continuously, it seems, from 4 38.c. down to the time of Vespasian; see 
Schiirer, op. cit., p. 461. 
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Syria (Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 7); Josephus is not concerned to tell us the 
origin of these. The troops of Sebaste and Caesarea, we are told, 
were hostile to the Jews, and also ill-disposed toward the house of 
Herod. They celebrated in a most unseemly manner the death of 
Agrippa, although he had dealt generously with them (Anit. 
xix. 9. 1). On the occasion of the conflict between the Syrians 
and Jews of Caesarea in the time of Felix, the Syrian soldiers 
aided their fellow-countrymen, while the part of the garrison 
that was not Syrian seems to have kept out of the disturbance 
(Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 7). When the troops of Caesarea were called 
out to suppress the serious Jewish uprising of the year 52, described 
in Anit. xx. 6. 1, it may be remarked that four of the five cohorts 
of foot-soldiers were employed. It is at least a reasonable supposi- 
tion that the remaining cohort was the omeipa "Irakuxy of Acts 
10:1, and that it was deemed politic to keep Cornelius and his 
Italian soldiers out of these local quarrels as far as practicable. 

The third “egregious anachronism” is in regard to the date 
of the famine in Judea mentioned in Acts 11:27-30 and 12:25. 
Bacon, page 9, speaks of “the frightful famine of 46-48,” and 
wonders how a contemporary narrator can have forgotten that it 
“was not before the persecution and death of Agrippa (11: 27-30), 
but at least a year or two after it.” The representation in Acts, 
however, as scholars generally have understood it, is precisely 
the contrary of what Bacon affirms! The prophecy took place 
before the persecution under Agrippa, indeed before the year 41, 
but the fulfilment came several years later. The position of the 
brief allusion to the latter in 12:25, after the account of the death 
of Herod Agrippa, makes the thing plain enough." 

After this we are quite prepared to read in Bacon’s article, 
page 9, that these “mistakes” on the part of the author of I Acts 
“are mere examples from a whole series of corroborative evidences.” 
Where “egregious anachronisms” are being manufactured in this 


* The date, 46-48, which Bacon assigns to the famine looks like a slip of the pen. 
‘Jos. Anit. xx. 5. 2 tells us that the famine began in the time of Cuspius Fadus and 
continued into that of his successor Tiberius Alexander; see Schiirer, Gesch. I, 567, 
note 8. The date of the transition is not exactly known, but was probably the year 
45: The famine may be dated 44-45, or 45-46 at the latest. 
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untrammeled way, there is no need to stop at three, or ten, or 
a score. 

It is not surprising that Bacon should insist, with considerable 
use of italics (p. 9, below), that for theological reasons it is neces- 
sary to suppose that Paul’s view of the resurrection and the 
immediately succeeding events (which view Bacon first interprets 
arbitrarily and then styles “the Apostolic tradition”) antedates 
the general view contained in the Gospels; whereas it seems to 
me quite plain that every particle of literary and theological 
probability points in the other direction. The assumption is 
essential to Bacon’s general position, and I have sufficiently 
expressed, above, my own view as to what is likely to constitute 
primitive popular tradition. It is on the other hand unexpected 
to see him using as arguments the careless assumptions which are 
becoming too familiar, handed from one to another, such “securi- 
ties’ as may be had from any curbstone operator in theological 
speculations, but are not to be looked for in the possession of a 
scholar of Bacon’s rank. Thus, page 9: “A date in the later 
years of Domitian, when expressions such as ‘suffering for the 
Name’ (Acts 5:41) had begun to obtain currency.” Where, I 
would ask, does he get his information that the phrase “began to 
obtain currency” in the later years of Domitian? Certainly not - 
from general probability, for on that ground we should expect 
that both the fact and the characteristic Jewish form of words 
used to express it would have appeared within a very short time . 
after the death of Jesus. Certainly not from any direct testi- 
mony; nor from any body of early Christian literature which 
could afford a basis for judgment. On the contrary, the assertion 
which I have quoted is merely a begging of the question. 

As I have said, Bacon is far from believing in the unity of 
I Acts, and is especially sure that chapters 13 and 14 originally 
belonged elsewhere. He asks (p. 6) how we can explain the 
“truly marvelous coincidence” that the story told in these two 
chapters is continued in chapters 16 ff. My own explanation of 
this is a simple one. I believe, first, that the account of events 
given by the two writers is substantially rue and not a mere inven-: 
tion; and second, that the translator of I Acts, being, obviously, 
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the same man who composed the Greek of chapters 16 ff., natu- 
rally continued where his source had left off. It is the same “mar- 
velous coincidence,” then, which we have in any book in which 
chapter 2 goes on from just the point where chapter 1 had finished. 
“What ground,” Bacon asks (ibid.), “have we for imagining this 
happy and romantic discovery” of the Aramaic document? (The 
discovery was certainly a “happy” one, though not surprising; 
Bacon’s Autor ad Theophilum, he tells us [p. 11], “was really in 
search of such documents,” and doubtless many were to be had 
in Palestine at the date I have supposed; the “romance” I leave, 
here as elsewhere, to my colleague.) I will try to answer his 
question. We have precisely the same ground that we have for 
believing that the Chronicler of the Old Testament made the 
happy find of an Aramaic document which he transcribed and 
continued (as no one doubts) in his Book of Ezra, or that he made 
a similar find and continuation in his Book of Nehemiah. We see 
him doing these things before our very eyes—just as we see them 
done in the Book of Acts. Bacon remarks incidentally (p. 7) that 
“Acts,” Preaching, and Travels, of apostles (i.e., what we have in 
Acts 13 and 14) are “‘a Greek type of literature,” and not an Ara- 
maic type. How in the world does he know this? He rejects with 
some asperity (p. 16) my expressed opinion that if the hypothesis 
of translation of I Acts is accepted it is not likely that any con- 
vincing theory of its composition will be put forth. As to this, I 
appeal, first, to his own remark (or is it that of another author? 
I suspect composition) on the next page, to the effect that my 
demonstration of translation “‘deals the coup de grace” to Har- 
nack’s attempt (in I Acts) to build theories of composition and 
date on mere phenomena of vocabulary and style. Some ground, 
then (and it is ordinarily the only sort of evidence that has a 
chance of being generally convincing in such cases), has been 
taken from under those who would find “A, B, and C sources” 
in I Acts. How did the case stand before this? I turn next to 
what Bacon (or rather, the other author) says on page 16, near 
the top: “Probably there is not a single advocate of the theory 
of composite origin who would not say the same,” viz., that “he 
has been convinced by none” of the theories put forward by others 
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than himself. ‘Each finds enough of error in the method of his 
fellow-workers to reject much of their individual results, and 
enough of truth to corroborate, strengthen, and enlarge his own.” 
It would seem, then, that my statement may stand as I made it. 
I certainly have not expected “to relieve [those who are in search 
of mares’ nests] from all further trouble.”’ It is easy to “analyze” 
any document, if one is equipped with a microscope, a magnifying 
glass, and an eye trained to look for discrepancies; and I have 
little doubt that there will be scholars not a few who will see in 
Acts separate Peter, Paul, Philip, Stephen, Barnabas, and Silas 
documents, besides Caesarean, Ephesian, Roman, and other 
sources, all united by that deus ex machina, “the redactor.” 
Bacon recognizes, indeed, an underlying and well-conceived plan, 
however obtained, in I Acts, and approves (p. 21) my statement 
of it—which he attributes to Harnack. 

There appears to be a wish to make a curious distinction, even 
in the title of the article (see also pp. 14, 16, 18 ff.) between “‘philo- 
logical criticism’’—which in the further discussion seems to mean 
ascertaining facts—and “historical criticism’’—which seems to 
mean dispensing with them. Of course what we are all striving 
after, in these researches of ours, of whatever nature, is the history, 
and I am far from wishing to seem unconscious of all the valuable 
work which my colleague Bacon has done and is doing in this 
most important field. But is not the term “historico-critical”’ 
sometimes used in these pages where it is not accurately descrip- 
tive of the real process? I am taken to task (pp. 14, 16, 18, 20) 
for paying so little attention in my pamphlet to the work of some 
foreign scholars. I had at least the wish to be fair to all; but 
having reached, as it seemed to me, totally new standing-ground, 
I found my point of view so different from, and irreconcilable 
with, that of the investigations referred to, that any attempt to 
argue with them in detail would be a waste of time at present. 
I felt it to be best to state my own conclusions as briefly and 
clearly as I could. Then, when one competent scholar after 
another sees and sets forth (more sharply than I could) the precise 
points at which his view clashes with mine, as Bacon has done 
in his review, I can attempt, as I am doing here, to defend my 
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opinion. In the very few cases where conclusions recently pub- 
lished and germane to my argument had gained, or seemed likely 
to gain, considerable acceptance, I took account of them, as e.g., 
Norden’s discussion of Acts 17. I read carefully through Well- 
hausen’s “Noten zur Apostelgeschichte” and his ‘“ Kritische 
Analyse” without finding in either one of them a single new idea 
which I could regard as useful. How it was possible for him to 
study the Greek of the first half of the book again and again with- 
out ever seeing the evidences of translation, is hard for me to 
understand. Krenkel’s comparison of Josephus is a thick book 
which requires either a very long (and extremely thin) discussion 
or else only a few words. How many zeros does it take to make 
a finite quantity? Harnack’s recent work in this field might 
seem to demand more immediate attention. Wilson, Observations, 
page go, speaks appreciatively of Harnack’s work as compared 
with that of the other dissectors of the book; but on the next page 
remarks that his ‘“‘more pretentious efforts issue, by his own con- 
fession, in little more than general probability’; and on page 99 
he speaks of ‘“‘those elaborate reconstructions such as Professor 
Harnack has built up only to decide that they are too shaky for 
permanent habitations.’”* Theories which fall of their own weight 
when even their own author looks at them critically certainly do 
not require to be treated in a small pamphlet like mine. The 
fact is, there is no portion of the Bible which has offered such an 
opportunity for wild guessing as the Book of Acts. On a basis 
of conjecture other conjectures are built up into a high and com- 
plex structure, by a method which one is tempted to call “aérial 
criticism,”’ since it has no point of contact with solid earth. A favor- 
ite way of laying the foundation is indicated by Bacon on page 16: 
“The task of comparing the point of view of the Autor ad Theo- 

This is just the impression which Harnack’s recent investigations in Acts have 
made upon me also, that the most of his conclusions are neither sound nor useful. 
Like the other workers in this particular field, he found himself reduced to mere 
conjecture, in the impasse to which the study of the book had come partly because 
of the supposed necessity of late dates, but still more because of the bewildering 
fact that diverse authors seemed to be writing in the same well-marked language 
and style! But when he proceeds to designate a series of oral sources (such as 


the testimony of the daughters of Philip) he abandons, as Wilson, p. go, justly says, 
all genuine literary analysis. 
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philum with the often apparently quite different point of view of 
his sources” —that is, comparing things about which we cannot 
possibly, in the nature of the case, have even approximately satis- 
factory knowledge. We are told, on page 20, “precisely” the 
doctrinal standpoint of the Autor ad Theophilum; and another 
would tell us, on perhaps equally good ground, that it is “pre- 
cisely” the opposite.* And it is on the basis of what is assumed 
here that the book is made a scrap-basket and its writers dis- 
credited. This “aérial” work is generally interesting and occa- 
sionally useful, but it never has any important bearing on historical 
research. 

Bacon derives from my demonstrations of translation one or 
two general principles which, if they could be allowed, would be 
veritable bombshells—everywhere. The first of these, stated on 
pages 17f., is to the following effect. Since it is shown that the 
translator of a document uses, in the rendering, his own vocabulary 
and peculiar habits of speech and shows traces of his own literary 
style, therefore (!!) the transcriber and editor of a document in 
his own language presumably rewrites it in his own form of words. 
The other principle results naturally from this (p. 18): Mere 
similarity of style and vocabulary counts for little or nothing as 
an evidence of homogeneity. Nothing of the sort is true, how- 
ever, in either case, but precisely the contrary. Both “prin- 
ciples” have indeed occasionally been adopted, in sheer despera- 
tion, especially in the “‘aérial criticism” of the Old Testament, 
but also in the New; see for example the words of Bousset quoted 
by Bacon (p. 18, note 1). The fact, perfectly demonstrable and 
in accord with every probability, is that the translator uses, of 
course, his own language; the transcriber or editor retains the 
wording of his document with the least possible change, generally 
with no change at all. I know of no exception to this rule in 


t As for the author of I Acts, we do not know whether he was Jew, or Gentile, 
or proselyte; whether he wrote in Jerusalem, or Hebron, or Gaza, or Antioch, or 
Caesarea; for what readers he wrote, or with what immediate purpose; whether his 
“doctrine” was of this type or that (seeing that he writes objectively). It seems 
plain that he had spent the most of his life in Judea; and it appears to be with satis- 
faction that he narrates the complete discomfiture at Jerusalem of the “ Judaizers” 
who came from Judea to Antioch in the interest of the Mosaic law. 
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either Old Testament or New.’ It is also the rule in the oriental 
profane literature, of whatever sort or language. Wherever, in 
the Gospel or Acts, Luke’s own vocabulary and style appear, 
Luke is either translating or composing freely. And if in the 
Gospel, for instance, Luke’s own characteristic forms of speech 
are seen to be mingled with unmistakable material from Mark 
or Matthew, the explanation, barring the possibility of later 
harmonizing hands, is that his own rendering was colored by sight 
or memory of the other Gospels? Language and style have 
always been, and will always continue to be, among the very best 
of criteria. A man may easily change his opinions, or his chief 
interests, from time to time; his language and literary habits are 
not so readily altered or concealed. 

The hypothesis that the two demonstrable sources in Acts are 
the only documents in the book will, I believe, be found to satisfy 
all requirements save those of theologico-conjectural (sometimes 
termed historico-critical) research. It will not be easy to find 
good ground for going behind them. I cannot imagine where 
Bacon has found the ‘mental inertia’ (p. 6) which is said to 
lead scholars to assume the priority of Semitic documents over 
Greek, in any case where the matter could be in doubt; certainly 
not among the Semitists, for they could save themselves a good 
deal of trouble and responsibility by supposing the Greek to be 
the original. It is of course simply a matter of evidence, in each 
and every case. Nor have I ever heard of “the common assump- 
tion of priority of Aramaic over Greek in early Christian sources” 
(p. 7) except to this extent, that the background of the earliest 
tradition is, admittedly, Aramaic, and we ordinarily expect to 
see water flow from the spring into the stream rather than vice 
versa. Bacon thinks (p. 22). of a possible attempt to find a Greek 

* Even that arch-refashioner of tradition, the Chronicler of the Old Testament, 
rarely makes verbal changes in his sources, but writes out in page after page and 
chapter after chapter just what he finds before him. When he wishes to introduce 


his own views he adds single sentences, or paragraphs, or whole chapters. Of course 
he omits whatever be does not need. 4 


*I should slightly modify now some things which I said in my Translations 
Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels. I was not then so sure as I am now that 
Luke used only Semitic sources in compiling his Gospel. 
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source back of the Aramaic in chapters 13-15 of Acts; but the 
experience of the one who should make the attempt would cer- 
tainly be that which is described in someone’s definition of the 
science of metaphysics: a blindfolded man in a dark room, trying 
to get hold of a black cat—which isn’t there. I can hardly think 
that the suggestion (p. 23) that the quotation in 15:16—18 gives 
evidence of an original Greek document, behind the Aramaic, is 
meant seriously. Where, Bacon asks, is this form of verse 17 
found? and he answers, “Only in the LXX.” But in the very 
next sentence he (or the other author?) contradicts this state- 
ment flatly and finally by showing, beyond all question, that this 
precise form was in the Hebrew which the Greek rendered. He 
certainly would not be so rash as to attempt to prescribe the 
geographical limits within which this form of the Hebrew text 
circulated, or the extent of its popularity. It probably had been 
familiar for centuries, in all parts of the Jewish world. A multi- 
tude of just such variants, as we well know, were current in Judea 
and Jerusalem; many of them found their way, as geré and kethibh, 
even into the text which was made official more than half a cen- 
tury later than this. The very fact of these much-used variants 
was the chief reason why a “standard” had to be adopted at 
last. The proof-text in this form is particularly attractive here, 
as Bacon and others have remarked; is it difficult to suppose that 
the Aramaic author was intelligent enough to see this ? 

This is quite sufficient in reply; but I myself should not stop 
here. To me, it is a certainty that the Hebrew text just as we 
have it in our Book of Amos, 9:11 f., fully meets the need of this 
important passage. By “the remnant of Edom” is meant (as 
I believe parallel passages show conclusively) those from the 
hostile nations of the world—‘‘Edom” is a standing designation 
of them—who shall survive the great catastrophe ushering in the 
messianic age. The God of Israel keeps them for himself, his 
name is put upon them. As’ we are told in Isa. 25, he will take 
away the veil that is now over all the foreign peoples, and will 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and in Isa. 66 it is said that 
he will even take from them some to be his priests and Levites. 
The church of the Messiah “‘will gain possession of them” (Amos 
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9:12). Nothmg more than this could possibly be required for 
the passage in Acts; though, as I have said, the other form of 
the Hebrew is more striking.’ 

I trust I have not seemed, in the preceding pages, to claim 
for myself a monopoly of fact, leaving all the fancy to those who 
hold views differing from my own. On the other hand, I believe 
I have shown that certain conjectures which form the basis of 
widespread views of the composition and date of Acts are less 
plausible now than they were formerly. New material, of truly 
fundamental importance, has come to light, and it will make 
necessary a revision of long-accepted theories. The task calls for 
specialists in more than one field, but the work of sifting and 
co-ordinating will of course belong especially to the expert New 
Testament scholars, such as my opponent for the nonce, Professor 
Bacon. And may all this debating, with its necessarily emphatic 
sic et non, bring us nearer to a true understanding of these writings 
which are among the most important of all time! 

*The passage in Amos is one of a great many, intimately connected in their 
underlying thought, which seem to give a choice between two interpretations: the 
one broad and noble, worthy of the great Hebrew seers; the other narrow and vindic- 


tive, worthy—I am tempted to say, of a type of Old Testament exegesis which is all 
too common at present. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


THE QUALITATIVE USE OF vénos IN THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


In their treatment of the Greek article New Testament grammarians 
have been forced to consider its frequent omission, or, as Professor 
Robertson’ prefers to say, its absence. They have noted its non- 
appearance in various instances and have listed these.? Among the 
cases in which the article may be omitted Green, in 1842, mentions the 
intentional omission of the article in order that the inherent signification 
of the noun may without impediment emerge.’ This view, which is 
another way of describing what has more recently been termed the 
qualitative usage, he puts forward with diffidence and caution. The 
German grammars do not mention the qualitative usage. The English 
and American works of Moulton‘ and those of Robertson recognize that 
anarthrous nouns may express a qualitative idea, but offer no thorough- 
going doctrine of the article which sets forth a definite principle governing 
its presence or absence. This is apparently for the first time attempted 
in Professor Ernest D. Burton’s Notes on New Testament Grammar.5 

A qualitative noun may be defined as a noun (in Greek always 
anarthrous) whose function in the sentence is not primarily or solely 
to designate by assignment to a class but to describe by the attribution 
of quality, that is, of the quality or qualities that are the mark of the 
class designated by the noun. In Burns’s line “A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” “man” is in the first instance indefinite, in the second qualitative. 

1 A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research, (New York, 1914), pp. 790 ff. 

*So Winer, ef al. Cf. also Ktihner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 
(Hannover and Leipzig, 1898), 1, 598 ff., where 13 cases in which the article may be 
omitted are enumerated. 

3 Thomas Sheldon Green, A Treatise on the Grammar of the New Testament, (Lon- 
don, 1842), pp. 142-43. 

4 James Hope Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. 1, Prolegomena. 
3d ed., Edinburgh, 1908. 


5 On page 23 of his Notes on New Testament Grammar (Chicago, 1904), under the 
heading ‘Syntax of the Article,” Professor Burton says: 
“‘a) The article is in general either (1) Restrictive (demonstrative), or (2) Generic. 
“b) Nouns without the article are either (1) Indefinite or (2) Qualitative (ad- 
jectival).” 
213 
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This nuance, which in English is frequently accomplished by the pre- 
fixing of the indefinite article, is in Greek achieved by the omission of the 
article. Commentators and translators have often failed to appreciate 
its significance.t About nine hundred nouns are used qualitatively in 
the Pauline epistles. Of these véuos furnishes one of the best examples 
both of the qualitative usage and of the failure of translators in rendering 
it into English. 

This important word appears in Paul 117 times. It occurs frequently 
in some of the other New Testament literature, though it is entirely 
absent from the Johannine epistles and the Apocalypse, as well as from 
the Petrine epistles and the Gospel of Mark. Outside the Pauline writ- 
ings it is used generally with the article and with reference to the Mosaic 
Law or to the Old Testament. In Paul, however, véyos frequently 
occurs without the article, being used qualitatively, that is, with especial 
emphasis upon the essential law-quality of law, its “lawness,” so to 
speak.3 

Of.the 117 instances in Paul, 46 are preceded by the article (usually 
restrictive), the context in the great majority of cases showing that the 
law referred to is that set forth in the Old Testament. Among other 
instances may be cited: Rom. 2:146, where the naturally lawless Gen- 
tiles are credited with actions that are in accordance with the Jewish 
Law; 2:20, where the Jew is represented as having or believing himself 
to have the form of knowledge and truth in the Law; 3:21, where it is 
affirmed that the non-legalistic nature of God’s righteousness is attested 
by the Law and the Prophets. 

In a few instances véyos refers to some other code or statute defined 
in the context, or, by metonymy, to a force having an effect similar to 

* Moulton, op. cit., p. 83, “For exegesis there are few of the finer points of Greek 
which need nore constant attention than this omission of the article when the writer 
would lay stress on the quality or character of the object. Even the Revised Version 
misses this badly sometimes, as in John 6:68.” 

2 For example, Matt. 12:5: “Or have ye not read in the law that on the Sabbath 
day the priests in the temple profane the Sabbath and are guiltless?” John 12:34: 
“We have heard out of the law that the Christ abideth forever.” See also: Luke 2:22; 
John 1:46; Acts 28:23; Heb. 9:22; Jas. 1:10. 

3 Yet one must not fall into the error of thinking that it is always the legalistic 
quality of law that is prominent in the apostle’s mind. In Rom. 13:10, r\jpwya oby 
voyou } &y4rn, it is the ethical element of law which is to the fore. Néyuos used qualita- 
tively presents this emphasis upon the essential character of law, while at the same 
time designating it as the law referred to in the context. This is usually, but not 
invariably, the Mosaic Law variously viewed. Cf. Burton, “Redemption from the 
Curse of the Law,” American Journal of Theology, xi (1907), pp. 624 ff. 
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that of a law, as in Rom. 7: 22-23: “For I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man; but I see a different law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity under 
the law of sin which is in my members.” See also Rom. 7:2, 3; 8:2a. 

Numerous examples of the qualitative usage of vouos might be pre- 
sented and discussed,’ for example, Rom. 2:23¢: és é vouw xavxaou, 
bd rapaBdcews Tod vouov Tov Gedy Gripdtes; Here in the prepositional 
phrase véyos is qualitative. The Jew is represented as glorying in a 
religion whose distinguishing feature was its legalism. This legalistic 
character was as a matter of fact expressed in the Jewish code, but it is 
here not the code itself which the apostle has specially in mind but the 
legalistic nature of the Jewish religion. In the second half of the sen- 
tence, on the other hand, he refers to the code as such. When in the first 
clause he says, “thou who gloriest in law,” it is obvious that if pressed 
to explain what law he had in mind he would have said, “the Jewish 
law,” but it is equally obvious that, though making covert or uncon- 
scious reference to that law, his primary emphasis is upon its essentially 
legalistic character. Omitting the article in English in the first clause 
allows the intention of the Greek to make itself felt: “thou who gloriest 
in law, dost thou through transgression of the law dishonor God ?” 

Rom. 2:25 is another example: reprropu?) per yap apedet tdy vopov 
Tpacoys’ tay b¢ rapaBadrns vopou jis, } wepttouh cov axpoBvoria yéyover. 
To bring out the qualitative force of véuos here one might read, “if thou be 
a law-keeper . . . . if thou be a law-transgressor,” “if thou be a keeper of 
law ....a trangressor of law.” The insertion of the definite article in 
translation, as in the Revised Version, completely obliterates the quali- 
tative usage and alters the sense of the passage. 

Of the 71 occurrences of véyos without the article in the Pauline 
epistles, 35 are in prepositional phrases. From this fact it might be 
assumed that nouns in prepositional phrases tend to be qualitative. 
More extensive data are needed, however, to justify such an assumption. 
What is clear is that in Paul véyos in prepositional phrases tends to be 
qualitative. In all the Pauline epistles only 12 instances of véyos with 
the article in prepositional phrases occur. In the rest of the New 
Testament the proportion is reversed, there being only 7 instances of 

t yoyos is used qualitatively in the Pauline epistles in the following passages: 
Rom. 2:12 (bis), 13 (bis), 14 (ser), 17, 23, 25 (bis); 3:20 (bis), 21, 27 (bis), 28, 31 
(bis); 4:13, 14,155 5:13 (bis), 20; 6:14, 15; 7:1, 2a, 7, 8,9, 25 (bis); 9:31 (bis); 10:4, 
5; 13:8, 10; I Cor. 9:20 (quater); Gal. 2:16 (ter), 19 (bis), 21; 3:2, 5, 10, 11, 18, 21 
(bis) 235 4:4, 5, 215 5:4, 18, 23; 6:13; Phil. 3:5, 6,9; I Tim. 1:9. 
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anarthrous yéyos in prepositional phrases to 29 in which the article is 

used. The data as regards the prepositional usage of véyos both with 

and without the article in the whole New Testament are as follows: 
With the article: 

dd rod vopov, Matt. 5:18; Acts 28:23; Rom. 7:2, 3, 6; 8:2 

é:a Tod voyov, Rom. 7:8 

els rov vouov, Acts 25:8 

é& rod vouov, John 12:34; Rom. 2:18; 4:16 

év 7G vopw, Matt. 12:5; 22:36; Luke 2:24; 10:26; 24:44; John 1:46; 
8:5, 17; 10:34; 15:25; Rom. 2:20; 7:23; I Cor. 9:9; 14; 21 

xara Tov vouou, Acts 6:13; 21:28; Heb. 7:5 

xara Tov voyov, Luke 2:22, 39; John 18:31; 19:7; Acts 23:3; 24:14; 
Heb. 9:19,22 

pera tov vopov, Heb. 7:28 

mapa rov vopov, Acts 18:13 

bd rod vopov, Rom. 3:21; Jas. 2:9 
Without the article: 

&xpt vouov, Rom. 5:13 

5: vouov, Rom. 2:12; 3:20, 27; 4:13; 7:7; Gal. 2:19, 21; Jas. 2:12 

els vopov, Rom. 9:31; Jas. 1:25 

& vopwov, Rom. 4:14; 10:5; Gal. 3:18, 21 (mg.); Phil..3:9 

év vou, Luke 2:23; Acts 13:39; Rom. 2:12, 23; Gal. 3:11, 21; 5:4; 
Phil. 3:6 

xara vopuov, Phil. 3:5; Heb. 7:16; 8:4; 10:8 

wepl vouou, Acts 18:15 

bird vouov, Rom. 6:14, 15; I Cor. 9: 20 (quater); Gal. 3:23; 4:4, 5, 21; 5:18 

xwpls vououv, Rom. 3:21; 7:8,9 


Of the 71 anarthrous instances, nearly all (61) are qualitative, the 
omission of the article having the effect, not of assigning the law re- 
ferred to to a class of laws, as if it were one of many, but of emphasizing 
its quality as law. In many instances where the noun is limited by a 
qualifying genitive, itself anarthrous, it is the quality expressed by the 
whole compound expression, or especially that which is conveyed by the 
genitive, which is emphasized." 


t A qualitative noun may be modified by a noun which is itself qualitative, as, e.g., 
in Rom. 1:1, eayyé\wy Geod; 1:4, viod Oeod; veya adyuoobwns; 2:29, weptroud 
xapilas; 7:25, vou Oeod - - - - vduy duaprias. In such collocations both words are 
qualitative, the stronger qualitative emphasis naturally lying upon the second term, 
the qualitative qualifier. 
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Similarly in the oft-recurring phrase é£ épywv véuou, while Paul no 
doubt has in mind the Old Testament Jewish Law as the concrete thing 
by legalistic obedience to which men were expecting to be justified, 
yet it is its quality as a legalistic system upon which he throws emphasis, 
and the proper translation would be, “by works of law.” So also in 
Rom. 7:25 we should read, not “the law of God .. . . the law of sin,” 
but “a law of God... . a law of sin.” 

In all these instances the qualitative usage of vos is clear and in 
some cases striking, particularly in passages where the qualitative and 
the definite usages stand side by side, as in Rom. 2:14, 23, already dis- 
cussed, 3:21; Gal. 3:18-19; 4:21. Taking the last mentioned as a fur- 
ther illustration, it is evident that the apostle’s meaning is, “Tell me, ye 
that desire a legalistic type of religion, are ye not acquainted with the 
Jewish law?” Or, more briefly, “Ye that desire to be under law, do ye 
not hear the law?” Doubtless the “law” the legalistic Galatians wished 
to be ‘‘under” was actually the Mosaic Law, but it is not that as such 
which Paul has in mind in the phrase “under law.” That condition 
would be equally abhorrent to his mind, whether it were the Mosaic or 
some other legalistic code. ‘Under law” meant actually in his own ex- 
perience and doubtless in the Galatian tendency which he denounces 
specifically the Jewish Law.’ Nevertheless it is not that or any other 
specific system which is designated by the phrase “under law,” but the 
essential character of such systems, their law-quality. Had the revisers 
rendered this passage with the insight that marked their translation of 
Rom. 6:14-15, where, amending the Authorized Version, they correctly 
read, “for ye are not under law but under grace. What then? shall we 
sin because we are not under law but under grace ?” the apostle’s mean- 
ing would have been more adequately expressed. 

Insistence upon the recognition of the qualitative force of véyos in 
Paul is more than a mere grammatical punctilio; it is a necessary element 
in correct interpretation. Its recognition enlarges the apostle’s religious 
philosophy from an anticodal polemic to a wide-sweeping assertion of 
spiritual freedom. He insisted on absolute spiritual liberty, and his 
breach with legal morality was complete. To limit his reference to the 
Mosaic code alone is in many instances to reduce the force of his state- 
ment and to narrow his thought. 

* To say that a noun is qualitative is not to deny to it specific reference to a particu- 
lar thing. The function of a qualitative noun is, however, not primarily to designate, 
but to lay stress upon the qualities of that to which the noun refers. In the case of 


vouos the qualities are those that distinguish law, but the particular law in mind is 
usually the Mosaic Law or the Old Testament in general. 
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In the translation of véyos the revisers have generally ignored the 
distinction between the definite 4 vduos and the qualitative védyos, in 
so far as the latter is concerned. When the context makes it reasonably 
clear that it is the Mosaic Law that Paul has especially in mind, they 
have taken this as warrant for translating véyos “the law,” obscuring the 
fact that his emphasis is upon its law-quality. 

The insertion in some instances of alternative readings bears witness 
to the revisers’ uncertainty and increases the difficulty of interpretation 
upon the basis of the English text. In the following conspectus the Re- 
vised Version renderings of anarthrous véyos in the Pauline literature 
are divided into two groups, viz., those passages in which a text reading 
and a marginal reading are given, and those passages in which a text 
reading only is given. These are then subdivided into their various 
possibilities. Carried out to its fullest extent the conspectus would 
present a series of 27, based upon the possible choices between the text 
and marginal readings of “law,” “a law,” and “the law.” To present 
this series in full is unnecessary, inasmuch as only a few of these possibil- 
ities are actually adopted by the revisers. The arrangement of the facts 
presented is, however, such that in every passage in the Pauline epistles 
where véyuos without the article appears the single correct rendering is 
indicated, together with the Revised Version’s divergence therefrom, 
where such occurs. 


1. Anarthrous vépyos is rendered by “the law” in the text and “law” in 
the margin: 
a) When the marginal reading should have stood in the text: Rom. 
3:20 (bis), 28, 31 (bis); 4:13; 5:20; 7:14, 8, 9. 
b) When the rendering should have been “a law.” In no instance. 
c) Correctly. In no instance is the reading of the text correct. 
. Anarthrous véyos is rendered by a text reading only as follows: 
a) By “law”: 
(1) When the rendering should have been “a law.” In no 
instance. ; 
(2) When the rendering should have been “the law.” In no 
instance. 
(3) Correctly. Rom. 3:27@; 6:14, 15; 7:2@; I Tim. 1:9. 
b) By “a law”: 
(1) When the rendering should have been “the law.” In no 
instance. 
(2) When the rendering should have been “law.” Rom. 9:314. 
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(3) Correctly. Rom. 3:27); 4:15; 5:136; 7:23@; Gal. 5:23. 
c) By “the law”: 

(1) When the rendering should have been “a law.” In no in- 
stance. 

(2) When the rendering should have been “law.” Rom. 2:12 
(bis), 13 (bis), 14 (fer), 17, 23, 25 (bis); 3:21; 4:14; 52130; 7:25 
(bis); 9:31b;? 10:4, 5; 13:8, 10; I Cor. 9: 20 (quater); Gal. 2:16 
(ter), 19 (bis), 21; 3:2, 5, 10, It, 18, 2r (dis), 235 4:4, 5, 21; 
5:4, 18; 6:13; Phil. 3: 5, 6, 9. 

(3) Correctly. In no instance. 


While the larger number of the above-mentioned possibilities are 
merely theoretical, and actual examples of such translations do not 
occur, it is important to exhibit them, and that their failure to appear 
is not due to any intrinsic improbability or to the watchfulness of the 
revisers is indicated by the 48 instances in which véos is translated 
“the law,” when a correct rendering would have required “law.” 

In the 10 instances where the revisers were in doubt or disagreement 
among themselves as to whether the rendering should be “the law” 
or “law,” they have in every instance placed the incorrect rendering 
“the law” in the text and the correct reading “law” in the margin.’ 
In one instance they have read “a law” where the rendering should have 
been “law.” In one instance the anarthrous and qualitative véyos has 
been incorrectly rendered “that law.” In five instances they have read 
“a law” correctly, and in five they have read “law” correctly. Thus 
out of 71 instances of anarthrous véyos, 61 are palpable mistranslations, 
though in 10 of these the correct rendering is given in the margin. That 
the obviously qualitative Pauline usage of this word could so completely 
fail of recognition in the revision of the New Testament is an evidence 
of the need that New Testament interpreters, upon the basis of either 
the Greek or the English text, give attention to the qualitative usage of 
nouns; it is, moreover, a sufficient apology for such an investigation as 
the one here presented. 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN. 
Carcaco, Itt. 


*In Rom. 4:15; 5:136; Gal. 5:23, “no law” is regarded as equivalent to “not a” 
or “not any law.” 

2In Rom. 9:315 els véyov obx &pOacer is translated, “did not arrive at that law.” 

3 It is to be noted that the 10 instances where an alternative reading is suggested 
are in no way different from the 48 instances where the reading “the law” was chosen 
without such marginal variation. 
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EPHOD AND ARK’ 


In a number of early passages the ephod is certainly a garment, 
apparently an apron, or loin cloth, worn as a sacred vestment. Samuel 
wore an ephod when he ministered at Shiloh (I Sam. 2:18), and David 
wore an ephod when he danced before the ark (II Sam. 6:14). In the 
Priestly Code the ephod is still a garment worn by the High Priest 
(e.g., Exod. 29:5). In contrast to these passages the ephod appears 
in other contexts, not as a garment, but as a solid object made of gold, 
carried about by the priests and consulted by them to obtain oracles. 
Thus Gideon made an ephod out of 1,700 shekels of gold taken from the 
Midianites, which served as the medium of Yahwe’s rule at Ophrah 
(Judg. 8:22-27). Micah made a silver ephod, which was an instru- 
ment of divination at his sanctuary (Judg. 17:1-5; 18:5). At the 
temple in Nob the sword of Goliath was kept wrapped in a cloth behind 
the ephod (I Sam. 21:9). Throughout the Book of Samuel the priests 
are described as “carrying an ephod,” not “wearing an ephod,” as even 
the Revised Version and the Jewish Version still translate (I Sam. 2:28; 
14:3). When Abiathar fled to David, he came down “with an ephod 
in his hand” (I Sam. 23:6). When David wished to ascertain the will 
of Yahwe, he said to the priest, “ Bring hither the ephod” (I Sam. 23:9); 
30:7), and the priest by this means gave the divine response. It has 
been recognized generally that the latter passages cannot be recon- 
ciled with the idea that the ephod was a garment; and accordingly 
it has become usual to speak of an “ephod-idol” as implied in 
these cases. 

A different solution of the problem is proposed by Professor Arnold. 
It starts from the fact that in I Sam. 14:18 the present Hebrew text 
reads: “And Saul said to Ahijah, Bring hither the sacred ark” 
(ODN TN). For this the Greek text of Vaticanus reads: “And Saul 
said to Ahijah, Bring hither the ephod.” It has been almost universally 
assumed by modern critics that the Greek text of this passage is correct, 
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because in the Hebrew text of the similar passages I Sam. 23:95; 30:7, 
we read, “Bring hither the ephod”; but Arnold argues that on every 
principle of sound textual criticism the Hebrew of I Sam. 14:18 is to 
be preferred. ‘“‘No slip of the pen or careless reading can have produced 
pyar MS from an original TNO; while it is simply incon- 
ceivable that a Jewish scribe should have gone out of his way to corrupt 
a harmless text, and incidentally bedevil the whole orthodox theory of 
the religious institutions of Israel, by consciously substituting the one 
for the other.” To the present writer it seems that this contention is 
entirely correct. If “ark” was the original reading, we can easily see 
why it should have been changed to “ephod,” because it contradicted 
the teaching of the completed Pentateuch with regard to the nature and 
the uses of the ark; but if “ephod”’ was the original reading, then no 
reason appears why it should have been changed to “ark.” Accordingly, 
on the text-critical principle that of two readings that one is to be 
regarded as correct which most readily explains the origin of the other, 
the preference in this case must be given to “ark” rather than to 
“ephod.” “Ephod” in the Greek must then be a deliberate scribal 
correction of “ark” which has escaped correction in the Hebrew. 

The objection to this conclusion may be raised that the ark was at 
this time at Kirjath Jearim (I Sam. 7:1) and remained there until David 
brought it to Jerusalem (II Sam., chap. 6); it cannot, therefore, have 
been with Saul at the battle of Michmash. This objection is not very 
forceful, since the ark might have been brought up temporarily to Mich- 
mash, even though Kirjath Jearim continued to be its headquarters. 
Professor Arnold, however, deals with this argument in a much more 
thoroughgoing fashion. He shows that the notion that there was only 
one ark is a pure assumption of Jewish tradition based upon the cen- 
tralization of worship at Jerusalem inaugurated by Deuteronomy, and 
that the older literature shows that there were many arks, just as there 
were many sanctuaries. “The historical ark of Yahwe was not a unique 
but a manifold object, attaching to every Palestinian sanctuary that 
possessed a consecrated priesthood; and the theory of a single ark, 
corresponding to that of a single legitimate sanctuary, is the last surviv- 
ing Deuteronomistic conceit in the theological science of the present 
day” (p. 27). “There is not a single pre-exilic reference—not even in 
Deuteronomy and Kings—which is actually incompatible with the 
hypothesis of a manifold box; whereas there are no less than five pas- 
sages, besides I Sam. 14:18, which are incompatible with any other 
hypothesis” (p. 34). 
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The word which our version renders “ark” is generic and means 
simply “box.” It is used for the coffin in which the body of Joseph was 
carried from Egypt (Gen. 50:26; cf. Exod. 13:19), also of the money 
box at the door of the Temple (II Kings12:10 f.; II Chron. 24:8, 10 f.). 
In Phoenician it means “coffin.” In I Sam. 3:3 we read, “And Samuel 
was asleep in the temple of Yahwe, where there was a sacred box.” 
This is the correct translation of DYTON 778 DW WK, which doesnot 
mean, “where the ark of God was,” as our version renders it. The 
statement implies that this particular box belonged to a genus, just as 
we might speak of an altar, or a communion table, in a Christian church. 
In I Sam. 4:3, which comes from a different document from the preceding 
passage, and therefore has no knowledge of the “sacred box” in 3:3, we 
read: “Let us procure the box [of the covenant] of Yahwe from Shiloh. 
. . . . So the army sent to Shiloh, and caused to be transported thence 
the box of Yahwe Sebaoth.” At the first mention of the box the author 
of this document finds it necessary to define it by saying that it was at 
Shiloh and that it belonged to Yahwe Sebaoth, or, as Professor Arnold 
translates it, ‘““Yahwe Militant.” This was the same box that was 
captured by the Philistines, was restored to Israel, and was kept in the 
house of Obed Edom at Kirjath Jearim (I Sam. 5:1-7:2). Inasmuch 
as it has already been defined in chapter 4, it was not necessary to define 
it again in this section, but when after a considerable interval it appears 
again in II Sam. 6:2, we are told that David brought up “the sacred 
box which was especially dedicated to Yahwe Sebaoth.” Here the 
author finds it necessary to discriminate this sacred box from others as 
the one belonging to Yahwe Sebaoth, which was the name under which 
Yahwe had been worshiped at Shiloh. 

On the other hand, in I Sam. 14:18 Saul does not say, “Bring hither 
the box of Yahwe Sebaoth,” but merely, “Bring hither the sacred box” 
(oN “7"8), which does not suggest in any way the identity of 
this box with the one that was originally at Shiloh and later at Kirjath 
Jearim and Jerusalem. 

In I Kings 2:26 we read: “I will not put thee to death, because thou 
didst bear the box of Yahwe before David my father, and didst share all 
the sufferings which my father suffered.” This box also is not called 
“the box of Yahwe Sebaoth,”’ and it cannot have been the box of Shiloh, 
Kirjath Jearim, and Jerusalem, since Abiathar did not carry that before 
David at the time when he was a fugitive in the wilderness of Judah. 
It must have been a third box different from both of those that we have 
just considered. 
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In like manner Jer. 3: 16, in an oracle delivered to the remnant of the 
Northern Kingdom, the prophet says: “And it shall come to pass, when 
you increase and multiply in the land in those days, declares Yahwe, that 
men will no longer speak of the ‘box of Yahwe’ nor will it enter their 
minds, nor will they invoke it, nor will they resort to it; neither will it 
be manufactured any more.” ‘The box here referred to cannot be the 
individual ark of the Temple in Jerusalem but is an institution of the 
northern tribes. Professor Arnold accordingly concludes that there was 
probably an ark, or oracular box, at every important sanctuary of ancient 
Israel, just as there was a holy stone, an ashera, and an altar. To the 
reviewer it seems that he succeeds in establishing his contention. 

If then the ark was plural, there is no reason why we should not 
accept the reading of the Hebrew text in I Sam. 14:18, “Bring hither 
the sacred box.” The primitive oracular use of the ark is confirmed by 
three other passages. In II Sam 11:11 we read: “The box and Israel 
and Judah are lodged in booths.” Here it is assumed that the box for 
taking the omens habitually accompanied the army of Israel, as in 
I Sam. 14:18. In II Sam. 15:24-29 we are told: “And behold also 
Zadok and Abiathar bearing the sacred box 
unto Abiathar, Art thou a seer? Return to the city in peace 
See I will linger in the lowlands of the wilderness until word come 
from you to inform me. So Zadok and Abiathar took the sacred box 
back to Jerusalem and remained there.” The point of this remark, as 
Professor Arnold for the first time shows clearly, is that David says to 
Zadok, “ You are not a seer who can tell me at a distance what is happen- 
ing at Jerusalem, you are only a kéhén, ‘a diviner,’ who gets responses 
from the sacred box. Therefore return to Jerusalem, where you can 
be of use to me by keeping me informed of all that takes place there, and 
take the sacred box back with you, which you alone know how to use.” 
Here the ark as the physical medium of priestly divination is contrasted 
with the second sight of the clairvoyant. In Judg. 20:27 also we read 
of a sacred box of which the children of Israel inquired, Shall I again go 
out to battle with my brethren of Benjamin ? 

If these conclusions are correct it follows that “Bring hither the 
ephod” in the Greek text of I Sam. 14:18 is a deliberate change in the 
Hebrew manuscript from which the Greek was translated, in order to 
save the unity and sanctity of the ark as described in the Priestly Code. 
In that case it is probable that “Bring hither the ephod” in I Sam. 
23:96; 30:7, is due to a similar change. The original reading in both 
verses must have been, “Bring hither the ark,” for the situation is 
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precisely similar to the passages that have just been considered in 
which the ark is the medium of divination. In like manner all the 
other passages in which the “solid ephod”’ is mentioned are open to the 
suspicion of having undergone a similar change. When the priests are 
called “carriers of the ephod” (I Sam. 2:28; 14:3), and when Abiathar 
comes down to David “with an ephod in his hand” the original reading 
was not “ephod” but “ark,” for in numerous early passages the priests 
are said to carry the ark (e.g., If Sam. 15:24-29). The ephod of gold 
that Gideon made (Judg. 8:27) he “deposited” (34™) in Ophrah. The 
same term is used of the ark in I Sam. 5:2; II Sam. 6:17; 15:24. The 
Deuteronomic comment “and all Israel played the harlot after it there” 
indicates also that it was used for oracular purposes, as was the ark. 
Micah’s silver ephod (Judg. 17:1-5) was “inquired of” by the priest in 
precisely the same manner as the ark (Judg. 18:5). At the sanctuary 
in Nob the “ephod”’ had apparently similar oracular functions (I Sam. 
21:9; 22:10, 13). In all these passages, if “ark” be substituted for 
“ephod,” the difficulties vanish, and the history at once becomes clear. 
The conclusion accordingly follows that the only real ephod was the 
loin cloth with which the priest was “girded.” The “solid ephod” 
passages, therefore, should be added to those in which the ark is men- 
tioned in early literature in forming our idea of the nature and uses of 
the ancient Israelite ark. 

The Dy7R JOS, or “sacred box,” was a Canaanite institution 
found probably at every important sanctuary. When these sanctuaries 
were appropriated to the service of Yahwe, their “sacred boxes” were 
called “boxes of Yahwe.” They were regarded as miniature temples, 
in which the deity dwelt and through which he manifested his power. 
Revelation was effected by means of lots that gave either an affirmative, 
a negative, or a neutral answer. These were drawn out by the priest 
who consulted the oracle. The box was small enough to be carried by 
a single priest, but occasionally it was carried by two priests. It accom- 
panied the priests wherever they went, and was the medium by which 
they gave their ¢6réth, or oracular decisions. 

The discussion of all the passages involved in this study is accom- 
panied with an elaborate text-critical and exegetical commentary that 
is of the greatest value in elucidating many obscure points in the earlier 
historical books. An excursus investigates the meaning of the divine 
name MINS PTT", Yahwe Sebaoth. Professor Arnold rightly points 
out that, inasmuch as there is no article with Sebaoth, this name cannot 
be translated “ Yahwe of the hosts,” referring either to the armies of 
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Israel or to the armies of heaven. He maintains that the genitive must 
be taken in an adjectival sense as in MINA “W , “ military commander,” 
over against RA Ww, “a commander in chief,” and RA¥M WW, “the 
commander in chief,’”’ so that the title means “ Yahwe Militant.” The 
difficulty with this view is that Yahwe, being a proper name, is definite 
and therefore cannot be construed before R2¥% in the same manner 
as "Dp. It would seem as though it were necessary to regard MINA as 
in apposition with FTW", like OWN in the combination OVD FT". 
A second excursus, which bears no relation to the foregoing discussion, 
investigates a troublesome passage in the Elephantine Temple Papyrus. 

Taking it as a whole, this treatise on the ephod and ark is the most 
important study of these subjects that has yet appeared. It clarifies 
our thought in a way that no other critic has hitherto succeeded in doing. 


Lewis BAYLES PATON 
Hartrorp THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HartrorD, Conn. b 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL' 


Doctor Wilson essays the thankless, and to many it will seem hope- 
less, task of rehabilitating the authenticity and historical character of 
the Book of Daniel. He is convinced in the case of this book “that the 
methods pursued by many so-called higher critics are illogical, irrational, 
and unscientific” (p. xiii). After this warning we might expect that his 
own discussion would be unimpeachably logical, rational, and scientific. 
As a matter of fact it is characterized by a most perverse critical method. 
After a few preliminary remarks on the argument from silence, he 
plunges at once into the question, Was Daniel a historical character ? 
and then takes up a number of particular historical difficulties in the 
Book of Daniel. A “so-called higher critic” would think that there 
were several preliminary questions to be answered before the historicity 
of the Book of Daniel could be investigated. To this “illogical, ir- 
rational, and unscientific” individual it would seem that the trust- 
worthiness of a book depended upon its composite or unitary character, 
its age, its authorship, its use of reliable sources, and similar antecedent 
facts. Is Daniela historical personage? Are the statements of his book 
that are unsupported by external evidence trustworthy? These are 
problems whose solution depends upon our answer to the earlier question, 

* Studies in the Book of Daniel. A Discussion of the Historical Questions. By 
Robert Dick Wilson. New York: Putnam, 1917. xvi+402 pages. $3.50. 
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Is the book the work of a prophet of the Babylonian period, or of an 
apocalyptist of the Maccabean period? Doctor Wilson, not being a 
“so-called higher critic,” can dispense with these preliminary investiga- 
tions and prove the historicity of Daniel without determining when and 
by whom it was written. In his Introduction (p. iii) he tells us that he 
proposes in a second volume to investigate the evidence for the age of 
this book from its language, and in a third volume the evidence of the 
canon and of post-exilic literature with regard to its date. This is a 
strange critical method, that begins with the problem of historical 
character and ends up with the external evidence to the age of 
a book! 

To show the futility of this method one may take a modern counter- 
part. In a Roman Catholic life of Saint Francis Xavier the statement 
is made that, while he was celebrating mass on the deck of a ship off the 
coast of India, he lost overboard a golden crucifix given him by the Pope; 
but on landing he was rejoiced to see advancing toward him a gigantic 
sea crab bearing the crucifix in one of its claws. A “so-called higher 
critic” would ask first, Who is the authority for this statement, when 
did he live, and what kind of a man was he? and would postpone judg- 
ment with regard to the credibility of the story until these preliminary 
questions had been answered satisfactorily. He would discover that 
this incident is narrated not by an eyewitness but by a later biographer, 
and that this biographer was a Jesuit, who believed that “the end justi- 
fies the means,” and that a lie ad majorem gloriam Dei is justifiable. 
He would conclude, therefore, that this was a fiction and would waste 
no time in investigating whether it might not have happened. Doctor 
Wilson, on the contrary, following the analogy of his treatment of 
Daniel, would ask nothing about the ege or authorship of this story; 
but would say, The silence of Xavier’s contemporaries proves nothing 
with regard to this miracle, because one can never prove anything from 
silence. This story ought to be given the benefit of the doubt. “A 
man is presumed to be innocent until he is proven guilty. A book, or 
document, is supposed to be true until it is proven false” (p. 23). Then 
he would gather much learned evidence to show that popes were ac- 
customed to give crosses to missionaries, and would determine the 
maximum weight of such crosses. He would also investigate crabs in 
the Indian Ocean, and would show that they were large enough and 
strong enough to carry a golden cross. From this he would conclude 
that nobody but an “‘illogical, irrational, and unscientific higher critic” 
would think of doubting the historicity of this narrative. 
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The case of Daniel is similar to this modern instance. The book is 
written in two languages. Dan. 2:4—7:28 is Aramaic, the rest is 
Hebrew. What is the meaning of this phenomenon? Did one writer 
use both languages, or have two different authors been combined by a 
later hand, or did a later writer make use of an earlier document? If 
this diversity of language indicates two independent authors, then we 
have two problems of age and two problems of historical character on 
our hands, instead of one. These questions are fundamental for the 
interpretation and for the historical character of the book, but Professor 
Wilson ignores them. 

There is no external evidence of the existence of this book, or of 
any of its parts, before the Maccabean age. This is an argument from 
silence, and, as Professor Wilson remarks, “Silence does not prove that 
the event did not occur.”” Ofcourse not. Ever since the time of Du Pin 
critics have recognized that the argument from silence needs to be 
carefully qualified. The silence must be complete, it must not be due 
to indifference, nor to intention, nor to accident; but making allowance 
for other possible explanations than nonexistence the argument from 
silence is valuable and has been employed with success for the detection 
of many classical and ecclesiastical forgeries. If a book fell within 
the scope of other authors, if they had no motive for ignoring it, if it was 
so famous that they could not fail to know it, and if, in spite of all this, 
they never mention it, their silence is rightly interpreted as evidence 
that the book was not in existence. This argument is used with perfect 
legitimacy and with telling effect in the case of the non-mention of the 
finished Pentateuch in pre-exilic literature, and also the non-mention of 
particular parts of the Pentateuch. 

The argument is equally vdlid in the case of the Book of Daniel. 
In spite of the conspicuous place that Daniel occupies in this book, 
post-exilic writers are silent about him. Granted that in most cases this 
may be accidental, it cannot be so in Ben Sirach. In Ecclus., chapters 
44-50, he sets out to enumerate the famous men in the history of Israel. 
He names all the prominent personages in the Law and in the Former 
Prophets; then Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Pro- 
phets; then Zerubbabel, Joshua, the high priest of the restoration, and 
Simon, the son of Onias, the Maccabean high priest. He does not men- 
tion Daniel, Esther, or Mordecai. The omission here cannot be either 
accidental or intentional. It can be due only to the fact that the Books 
of Daniel and Esther had not yet been written in the time of this author 
(ca. 170 B. c.). Ben Sirach says also that there was no man like Joseph 
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in the history of Israel (49:15). This remark he could not have made 
if he had known Daniel, who in his interpretation of dreams and his rising 
to high position in a foreign court bears a close resemblance to Joseph. 

The same conclusion is demanded by the absence of Daniel from the 
second collection of the Hebrew canon. This contains both exilic and 
post-exilic histories and prophecies, but it does not include either Daniel 
or Esther. These books stand among the “Writings” in the third col- 
lection of the canon. The only plausible interpretation of this fact is 
that, when the canon of the Prophets was closed, about 200 B. c., Daniel 
and Esther had not yet been written. The first reference to Daniel in 
Hebrew literature is I Macc. 2:59 f., that is, about 100 B.c. The ex- 
ternal evidence accordingly seems to show that Daniel was written be- 
tween 170 and 100 B.c., and that therefore there is no reason to expect 
that it will be accurately informed with regard to Babylonian history. 
If these arguments are not sound they ought to be refuted at the start, 
before one undertakes to defend the statements of this book in detail; 
but in order to find out what Doctor Wilson thinks on these matters 
we shall have to wait for his third volume, although perhaps we may guess 
what he is going to say. 

The internal evidence of the book points equally clearly to its origin 
in the Maccabean period. Daniel is supposed to have lived during the 
Babylonian Exile, but the book nowhere suggests that he is the author 
rather than the hero. He is spoken of in the third person, and the 
extravagant praise that is bestowed upon him is more consistent with 
the supposition that someone is telling about him than that he is speaking 
of himself. “Daniel knew ten times more than all the wise men of 
Babylon.” “Wisdom like the wisdom of the gods was found in him.” 
“He was faithful, neither was there any error or fault found in him.” 
The book shows nothing of that precise knowledge of Babylonia and of 
the period of the exile that we find in Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah, and 
that we should expect in a contemporary. On the contrary, whenever 
it touches Babylonian history.it raises such a host of difficulties with 
Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Babylonian monuments that Doctor 
Wilson requires four hundred closely printed pages to devise hypotheses 
by which he may harmonize it with these early historical records. We 
have no such trouble with the prophecies of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah. They 
fit into the history of their times with perfect ease, and no labored de- 
fenses of their credibility are necessary. What is the reason for the 
difference in the case of the Book of Daniel ? 
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In like manner Daniel is supposed to have lived under Darius and 
Cyrus in the early Persian period (6: 28), but his book shows nothing of the 
circumstantiality of a contemporary of this period, and the difficulties 
with other historians are as great as in the Babylonian period. When, 
however, we come down to the Greek period as described in the visions, 
particularly in chapter 11, our author is so detailed and precise that he 
becomes one of our most valuable sources for the history of the Greek 
period. Here there are no apparent contradictions with other authori- 
ties, but the statements can be fitted into the history of that period with 
the same ease with which Isaiah can be fitted into the history of the 
Assyrian period. The persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, his dese- 
cration of the Temple in 168 B.c., and his effort to destroy Judaism are 
depicted with great detail and are in accord with the evidence from other 
sources; but all that lies beyond this is unknown to the author, except 
that he believes that Antiochus is going to be overthrown. This is not 
in accord with the analogy of genuine prophetical books, which are clear 
in their descriptions of the times of their authors and shade off into 
uncertainty as they look into the future; but it is exactly like the Book 
of Enoch and other Jewish apocalypses of the Greek period, in which 
history is related in the form of visions seen by ancient worthies, that 
grow increasingly clear as one approaches the time of the author, but 
that become obscure in the times that lie beyond the author. A “so- 
called higher critic” would infer from these considerations that Daniel 
was an apocalypse of the Greek period, and he would find confirmation 
of this view in the fact that the musical instruments played before King 
Nebuchadnezzar have Greek names, and that both the Hebrew and 
the Aramaic of this book are of a late type. If this conclusion is wrong 
it should be refuted at the outset, for no opinion can be formed with 
regard to the historical character of this work until we know when it was 
written; but Professor Wilson defers his investigation of these matters 
until his second and third volumes. 

Coming now to details, in Dan. 1:1 we are told that Nebuchadnezzar 
carried away Jehoiakim and some of the vessels of the Temple in Jehoia- 
kim’s third year. Here the king of Babylon is called Nebuchadnezzar, 
“ZNI7S123,, but in all the Book of Jeremiah through chapter 26 and 
in chapters 32-52 (except 34:1; 39:5), and throughout the Book of 
Ezekiel, this king is called Nebuchadrezzar, "“ZN77S123. This 
corresponds with the Babylonian form of his name Nabu-kudur(a]-ugur 
and is unquestionably the original Hebrew transcription. In II Kings, 
chapters 24-25, he is called Nebuchadnezzar, as in Daniel; but in the 
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duplicate passage, Jer. chapter 52, the correct reading Nebuchadrezzar 
is preserved. Only in Jer., chapters 27-31, through some accident of 
transmission, Nebuchadnezzar is found, yet even here the reading 
Nebuchadrezzar has survived in 29:21. The late books, Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, uniformly say Nebuchadnezzar. Here accordingly, 
the Book of Daniel follows the late and incorrect usage of Chronicles 
instead of the usage of the monuments and of the early Hebrew records 
in calling the king Nebuchadnezzar instead of Nebuchadrezzar. How is 
this possible if, as Professor Wilson assumes, the book was written by 
Daniel himself? The only answer that one finds to this question is a 
footnote on page 167, which says: ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar may be the Aramaic 
translation of the Babylonian Nebuchadrezzar. Kudur in the sense of 
worshiper is the same in meaning as the Aramaic kedin or kedan.” 
To which one may reply: (1) names of foreign kings were not translated 
in antiquity, but were transliterated; (2) if in this case a translation had 
been attempted, the whole name would have been translated and not 
merely a single element; (3) kudur and kedin are not equivalents. Why 
in his translation of Jer. chapter 25 (p. 49), does Doctor Wilson substitute 
without comment Nebuchadnezzar instead of Nebuchadrezzar of the 
Hebrew and of the American Revised Version which he professes to 
follow ? 

Another major difficulty of the Book of Daniel is found in its state- 
ments concerning Darius the Mede. In 5:30 f. we read: “In that night 
Belshazzar the Chaldean king was slain, and Darius the Mede received 
the kingdom.” The natural inference from this statement is that Bel- 
shazzar, the last Babylonian emperor, was succeeded immediately by the 
Median emperor Darius; but according to the inscriptions and all our 
other ancient evidence Nabonidus, the last Babylonian emperor, was 
succeeded immediately by Cyrus, the first Persian emperor. Authentic 
history has no place for a Median empire between the Babylonian and 
the Persian empires. Doctor Wilson’s answer is that Darius the Mede is 
the same as Gobryas, who, according to the Nabonidus-Cyrus cylinder, 
was appointed governor of Babylon by Cyrus. To be sure, there is no 
proof of their identity, but then ancient kings often had two names. 
Cyrus calls him amel pihate, or pasha, of Babylon; but the correct 
Aramaic translation of this would be “king” in the sense of sub-king( ?). 
He really reigned as a vassal-monarch contemporaneous with Cyrus. 

This hypothesis is irreconcilable with the data of the Book of 
Daniel. In Dan. 5:22 f, Belshazzar is said to have received the 
kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar, and in 5:31 Darius receives the king- 
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dom of Belshazzar; Darius therefore inherited the kingdom of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. In 6:1 (2) Darius appoints over the kingdom 120 
satraps, N'JE"TOMNR. Doctor Wilson understands this of minor 
officials appointed by Gobryas as governor of Babylon, but the term 
“satrap” is not so used elsewhere in the Old Testament. In Dan. 3:2, 
3, 27 the term is used for the highest dignitaries in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
empire, also in Ezra. 8:36; Esther 3:12; 8:9; 9:3 it describes the gover- 
nors of great provinces; and, according to Esther 1:1 there were 127 such 
satrapies in the Persian empire in the time of Xerxes. The usage is the 
same in the Persian inscriptions and in the Greek historians. In Dan. 
6:25 (26) Darius sends an edict “unto all peoples, nations and languages, 
that dwell in all the earth,” which implies that he has a world-empire. 
Moreover, in the visions of chapters 2 and 7, the first kingdom is evidently 
the Babylonian, and the fourth kingdom the Greek; so that the second 
and the third kingdoms respectively are the Median and the Persian. 
The author of Daniel accordingly believed that a Median empire inter- 
vened between the Babylonian and the Persian. The same conclusion 
is demanded by Dan. 6:28 (29), “So this Daniel prospered in the reign 
of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian.” Doctor Wilson says 
that this may mean in the contemporary reigns of Cyrus as emperor and 
Darius as sub-king; but in this case the author would not have named the 
sub-king Darius first, and he would not have said, “in the reign of Darius 
and in the reign of Cyrus,’’ but “in the reign of Cyrus and Darius.” 
The evidence accordingly is overwhelming that Darius the Mede cannot 
be identified with Gobryas, the governor of Babylon appointed by Cyrus, 
and that the author of Daniel holds the unhistorical idea that a Median 
empire intervened between the Babylonian and the Persian empires. 
Such an idea, of course, could not have been held by a contemporary of 
Cyrus. 

Space will not permit a detailed discussion of the difficulties of the 
Book of Daniel in:comparison with Persian history to whose solution 
Doctor Wilson devotes chapters viii-xiv. His method is the same as in 
the cases just considered. He piles up improbable hypotheses to prove 
improbabilities, when the simple solution of the whole problem is that the 
Book of Daniel is based upon late Jewish legend rather than upon 
the experience of a contemporary. It is like the traditional theory of 
the Pentateuch, which invents a thousand ingenious explanations of the 
difficulties in the way of Mosaic authorship and shuts its eyes to the 
obvious solution of these difficulties in the recognition that Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch. 
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Even if the discrepancies of Daniel with Babylonian and Persian 
history could be explained, what would one do with the other historical 
improbabilities of this book, namely, the admission of Daniel to the 
priestly order of the Babylonian soothsayers (9:4, 17-20); Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s demand on pain of death that the magicians tell him the dream 
that he has forgotten (2:5); Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image 60 cubits 
high and 6 cubits broad (3:1); the punishment of a fiery furnace for 
those who would not worship this image (3:15); and the preservation of 
the three Hebrews alive in the midst of the flames (3:25); Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s seven years of madness, when he ate grass like an ox, till his 
hair was grown like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like birds’ claws 
(4:28-33); the handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast (5:5); 
Darius’ decree that no man should ask a petition of god or man for 
thirty days, on penalty of being cast into a den of lions (6:7); and Daniel’s 
escape in the lions’ den (6:19-23)? All these are stories that do not 
contradict known Babylonian or Persian history but put a severe strain 
upon our credulity. Doctor Wilson will have to write another volume to 
show that these are such natural and reasonable incidents and so well 
attested by contemporary witnesses that nobody but an “illogical, ir- 
rational, and unscientific so-called higher critic” would think of question- 
ing them. 


Lewis Baytes PATON 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


POPULAR EXPOSITIONS OF HEBREW RELIGION 


Professor G. A. Barton' writes the first volume of a new series known 
as “ Religious Science and Literature Series” and edited by Professor E. 
Hershey Sneath, of Yale. It is designed for use with college classes in re- 
ligious education. There is great need of competent textbooks in this field. 
Professor Barton comes to his task with exceptional equipment—not 
only is he a scholar of first rank in Old Testament matters, but he has also 
had years of experience as a teacher of the Bible to college girls, and he 
is master of a pellucid and objective style that makes his books a delight 
toread. The nature of the task set for Dr. Barton precluded his making 
that contribution to the progress of research in the Old Testament for 
which he is so well fitted. He has had to content himself with stating 


The Religion of Israel. By G. A. Barton. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
Xv+290 pages. $2.00. 
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clearly and concisely the main results of Old Testament study thus far 
attained. Our main interest, therefore, is to see where he places himself 
upon debatable questions. He aligns himself with the growing number 
of scholars who interpret early Hebrew narratives in the light of history, 
as showing that not all of Israel was in Egypt, but that part entered 
Egypt, while part took possession of northern Palestine. He reaffirms 
his adherence to the Kenite hypothesis of the origin of Yahweh worship 
in Israel. But he now recognizes that the hypothesis as originally 
formulated was too simple and feels forced to reckon with a knowledge 
of Yahweh in Israel centuries before the days of Moses. Even so, he 
insists upon the Kenite origin of this earlier Yahweh worship. The ori- 
gin of the ethical decalogue is ascribed to the disciples of Elijah. He 
declares himself in sympathy with the more literal interpretation of 
Hosea’s marriage, first presented by me in 1913, saying that it rests upon 
a less forced exegesis of the text than the more popular tendency view. 
He ascribes to Isaiah himself the messianic materials commonly assigned 
to later writers, such as 9: 2-6 and 11:1-8. The view that Sennacherib 
twice invaded Judah finds favor with Dr. Barton. That Nehemiah 
preceded Ezra in Jerusalem seems certain to him, and he ascribes the 
introduction of the Priestly Code to him when he came back to Jerusalem 
in 432 B.C. 

This is enough to show that the college student who tackles this book 
will not find it lacking in interest. The novelty of such a presentation 
to the average student will not fail to hold his attention. Topics for 
special consideratidn are given and special reading suggested that will 
enable the student to follow up his interest as far as he may wish. 


J. M. Powis Smita 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO . 


Soon after the outbreak of. the war well-meaning but ill-informed 
zealots and religious demagogues of many kinds rushed wildly into the 
public forum with the declaration that Germany had become what she 
is because of “higher criticism.” The outlines of the thing they meant 
by the latter term could not always be seen through the word-fog of 
censure. But in most cases they meant the critical historical study of 
the Old Testament. The informed were able to watch these persons 
with a smile, for they were offering more than ordinarily convincing 
proof of their inability to reach conclusions in accord with the facts. 
Apparently they did not know that historical criticism of the Bible is 
neither the invention nor the peculiar possession of Germany. They did 
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not know that it had long been interned in German universities, away 
from the populace, as a potential foe of autocracy intrenched behind a 
traditionally interpreted Bible. 

It is time to recall the fact that the essential principle of the modern 
critical study of the Bible consists in the frank avowal that the Scriptures 
present a long record of developing religious experience, and that the 
duty of the modern student is to discriminate between the better and 
the worse, the higher and the lower, in this evolving process. The 
implied attitude of discrimination toward the Bible makes it possible 
to place a just value upon the moral standards of the prophets and of 
Jesus; it makes impossible the exaltation of discarded and immoral stand- 
ards of conduct by hierarchies or autocracies, simply because they 
happen to be in the Bible. Modern Christianity, in short, possesses 
in the dynamic Bible of the evolutionist a powerful agent of democracy; 
per contra, the static Bible of the traditionalist is the last bulwark of 
autocracy. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to see that teachers in the Old Testament 
branch of biblical science calmly continue to view their subject in its 
larger developmental aspects. Professor Laura H. Wild, of Mount 
Holyoke College, has done this in a frank and able manner in her recent 
book! The Evolution of the Hebrew People. The author explains the aim 
of her volume by reference to her experience in teaching Sophomores 
who come to college with no adequate conception of the significance of 
the Bible in our civilization. Both in the choice of materials and in the 
method of treatment she acknowledges the duty of the biblical investi- 
gator to relate his findings to achieved results in allied sciences. One 
might, indeed, borrow a term from the botanists and say that this volume 
has to do primarily with biblical ecology — the relations of biblical 
ideas and facts to their historical environment. 

The descriptive titles of the five parts into which the contents of the 
volume are divided afford a fair idea of its scope. They are “The 
Cultural Background of Hebrew Life,” “A Sketch of the Development 
of Religious Ideas,” ‘The Influence of Physical Environment upon the 
Development of the Hebrew Race,” “Israel’s Economic and Social 
Development,” and “The Place in World Thought of the Great Hebrew 
Prophetic Teachers.” Each of these parts is broken up into series of 
brief chapters. Those of the first part, for instance, are devoted: to 
the older background of Hebrew life disclosed by the archaeologist; 


* The Evolution of the Hebrew People and Their Influence on Civilization. By 
Laura H. Wild. New York: Scribner, 1917. xi+311 pages. $1.50. 
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to prehistoric man and the origin and relationship of the great racial 
groups; and to a comparison of Semitic and Indo-European character- 
istics. 

To gather from such large and constantly changing areas of human 
knowledge the pertinent facts and condense them into an interesting 
statement is not easy; but the author has produced a book that is 
capable of engaging and holding the attention not only of young people 
but of all persons who desire a comprehensive view of Hebrew life and 
literature in terms of modern thought and research. A well-selected list 
of books for supplementary reading on the subjects discussed is added at 
the end of the volume. In the opinion of the reviewer the book would 
have gained by the reduction of some items in the first half of the volume 
and a corresponding expansion of Part V. Spatially, at least, the higher 
levels of development have not received proportionate attention. But 
that is a matter of minor consequence. The author is to be congratulated 
on having produced a readable, useful book, permeated by the spirit 
and method of modern science, and one that should do much to promote 
the intelligent study of the Old Testament. 


WriuraM Freperic Bape 
Pacrric SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


JEWISH THEOLOGY: 


Until recent years theology was the most neglected branch of study 
within Judaism. This was due to the widespread notion that Judaism 
has no theology, as the term is understood among non-Jews. Dr. 
Kaufman Kohler, in his earnest desire to work out a systematic theology 
of Judaism, sets this theory aside and enlarges the meaning of the term. 
But Judaism seems to have so many theologies as to baffle classification. 
Almost every theological conception, from the most mystical to the most 
rationalistic, can be supported by the authority of biblical, Talmudical, 
and later Jewish literature. The only possible method of presenting 
Jewish theology, not the theology of Judaism, is to put it in a historical 
form, which is an admission of the fact that in various ages Judaism 
presented various attitudes even on most fundamental questions. Dr. 
Kohler realizes that an impartial Jewish theology must include the 
mystical as well as the rationalistic elements of Judaism; for Judaism is 
essentially a religion of life. 


* Jewish Theology Systematically and Historically Considered. By K. Kohler. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. xiii++sos pages. $2.50. 
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To Kohler, Judaism is the religion of humanity. The religion of 
Israel is universal, and both Christianity and Islam, her daughter- 
religions, are but Jewish sects which have limited and perverted the 
freedom of the mother-faith. While asserting that Judaism is the religion 
of the free spirit, Kohler points out that, unlike Christianity, Judaism 
knows of no creed or dogma. It is ready to receive divine truth from 
any source. 

The Jew is born into it and cannot extricate himself from it even by the 
renunciation of his faith, which would but render him an apostate Jew. This 
condition exists because the racial community formed and still forms the basis 
of the religious community. It is birth, not confession, that imposes on the 
Jew the obligation to work and strive for the eternal verities of Israel. 


The book now under review, forming a volume of over five hundred 
pages, is, in effect, a revised edition of a work first published in 1910 under 
the title Grundriss einer systematischen Theologie des Judentums auf 
geschichtlicher Grundlage. A new chapter on Jewish ethics—which in 
connection with the idea of the Kingdom of God forms “a fitting culmina- 
tion of Jewish theology”—is added to the new edition, together with 
much new matter occasioned by the development of theological thought 
since the publication of the original German edition, of which the present 
work is “a thorough revision and remolding.” There has been no 
change, however, in the beauty of the style and diction; in the concise 
presentation of the opposing arguments in support of conflicting con- 
tentions by the use of apt quotations, however arbitrarily chosen from the 
entire range of Jewish literature, skilfully worked into the text; in the 
clear definition of concepts; and in the vivid unfolding of the develop- 
ment of Judaism in the realms of history. It is divided into three main 
parts preceded by an introduction, in which the author discusses the 
conception of theology, the idea and the essence of Judaism, and the 
nature of its beliefs. The first, comprising almost half of the book, deals 
with the idea of God in Judaism. This is followed by over a hundred 
pages devoted to a Jewish estimate of man in his relation to God, the 
remainder of the volume being made up of a presentation of the theolog- 
ical ideas associated with Israel and the Kingdom of God. These large 
divisions are systematically arranged into short chapters devoted to the 
various aspects of the themes, the chapters which follow the historical 
development of the idea under consideration, being in their turn sub- 
divided into numbered paragraphs. The work is a combination of 
methodical scientific investigation with a heartfelt enthusiasm for his 
belief in the superiority of Judaism. There can be no question, however, 
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that Kohler has been influenced by the best works of contemporary 
Protestant Christian theology. He fully accepts without any hesitation 
the modern critical position. The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
is denied, and miracle, as formerly understood, is rejected. 

The points of difference between Judaism and Christianity are baldly 
set down, such Christian doctrines as the Trinity, the fall, and vicarious 
atonement being dealt with in no uncertain manner. Yet Kohler regards 
Christianity as a Jewish sect which has limited and perverted the freedom 
of the older faith. He sees in the apostle Paul, “the great antagonist of 
Judaism,” a determined enemy of the Jewish faith, who misrepresented 
it intentionally. It was Paul who identified Judaism with legalism and 
thereby perverted it into an obscure faith. Jesus did not reject Judaism; 
he, a disciple of John the Baptist, preached merely against ecclesiastical 
greed and conceit, while the rational teaching that Judaism had ceased to 
have any meaning was the work of Paul (pp. 333-441). 

The Jewish conception of the Law is defined as a means “ not for the 
preservation of the Jewish race merely, as Christian theologians maintain, 
but for the sake of keeping its inner life intact and pure” (p. 347). This 
definition is in agreement with that of the late Dr. Schechter’s Studies in 
Judaism (1, 233 ff.) and Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (pp. 116 ff.), and is 
quite in harmony with Kohler’s stubborn opposition to the nationalistic 
interpretation of Judaism which is repeatedly attacked by him and 
incorrectly pronounced to be the consequence of irreligion (pp. 8, 395 ff.). 
While accentuating the mission of Israel, Kohler unequivocally condemns 
“the radical reformers” who, “not in the spirit of dissension, but for the . 
sake of giving Judaism a larger scope and a wider outlook,” advocate and 
practice the observance of Sunday as Sabbath (pp. 458 ff.). Thus he 
argues with great force for a Jewish traditional institution. In fact, 
throughout the book Kohler ably and fairly expounds the traditional 
elements of Judaism. ; 

The accentuation of the differences between Judaism and other 
religions and of the differences of opinion within Judaism does not occupy 
such a large space as to make the work polemical. The historic method 
- naturally demands a dispassionate presentation of the development of 
Judaism in its biblical, rabbinic, and modern aspects. 

In the limited space of a review one cannot possibly do justice to a 
work of this nature. Despite some of its serious defects the great merit 
of the book lies in the fact that it is the first book in which an attempt is 
made to formulate methodically the theological contents of Judaism on 
a historical, yet critical, basis. It is indeed a book deserving “that 
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fairness of judgment to which every pioneer work is entitled.” It isa 
successful summary of the present beliefs of the more advanced repre- 
sentatives of Reform Judaism, of which Dr. Kohler is justly regarded as 
the leader. Accordingly the book should be welcomed as the expression 
of the best that Reform Judaism has to say on its fundamental teachings 
and on the meaning of the sufferings of the Jewish people and the 
undying hope of the Jew in history. 


JosHua BLoc# 
Lake Cuartes, La. 


QUALITATIVE NOUNS IN THE PAULINE EPISTLES' 


Dr. Slaten has undertaken the task of investigating the qualitative 
use of fifteen nouns in the thirteen epistles traditionally ascribed to 
Paul and the translation of them in the Revised Version. He accepts 
the doctrine of Professor E. D. Burton concerning the absence of the 
article with nouns in Greek—that is, that anarthrous nouns are either 
indefinite or qualitative. A qualitative noun, which, according to Dr. 
Slaten, is always anarthrous in Greek, is defined as one “whose function 
in the sentence is not primarily or solely to designate by assignment 
to a class but to describe by the attribution of quality” (p. 6). The 
fifteen words chosen for study are important and of frequent occur- 
rence, and the recognition of their qualitative character, whenever it 
can be clearly made out, is a matter of primary moment for the trans- 
lation and interpretation of the New Testament. This is the practical 
bearing of Dr. Slaten’s work. But can we be sure in every case that a 
noun which has no article and is not indefinite was meant to be under- 
stood in a qualitative way—was intended primarily “to describe by the 
attribution of quality” rather than “to designate by assignment to a 
class”? Must not the qualitative force of a noun, which is sometimes as 
elusive as a delicate odor, be determined by exegetical considerations 
rather than by the mere absence of the article and the inapplicability 
of the indefinite idea? Dr. Slaten finds that out of 8,841 “nouns 
and noun equivalents” in the Greek text of the Pauline epistles “some 
2,857 are used qualitatively,” and that of these, 2,445 are adequately 
translated in the Revised Version; but in 412 instances the revisers 
have failed to reproduce in English the qualitative force of the original. 

* Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline Epistles and Their Translation in the Revised 


Version. By Arthur Wakefield Slaten. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1918. viii+-70 pages. $0.50. 
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Dr. Slaten has written a scholarly monograph, and New Testament 
scholars owe him a debt of gratitude for calling their attention to the 
qualitative force of certain nouns in the Pauline epistles. 


Wiitiam H. P. Hatcu 
EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE GOSPELS' 


France, almost alone among Christian countries, has no standard 
translation of the Bible, though it has translations in plenty, no one of 
which is of outstanding quality or excellence. Bernard Shaw, in his 
screed on Parents and Children, observes, “The reason why the conti- 
nental European is to the Englishman or American so surprisingly 
ignorant of the Bible, is that the Authorized English Version is a great 
work of literary art, and the continental versions are comparatively 
artless.”” The usual Shavian measure of truth in this observation any 
reader may easily verify for himself. It is notably true of the Ostervald 
version most widely used in France, and circulated by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Even in its latest revision it is neither attractive 
French nor an adequate reproduction of the spirit and substance of the 
original. It lacks color, atmosphere, dignity, impressiveness, life, in- 
terest—everything which makes the artless Greek and the Jacobean 
English noble works of art. 

Now the Protestant Société Biblique de Paris is celebrating the 
centenary of its origin by the publication of a new Bible translation, . 
intended to place at the disposal of everyone who can read the Bible at 
all in French the canonical writings in a form at once in the highest 
degree accurate, intelligible, and attractive. The translation is to render 
the best text that critical scholarship can reconstruct, and to provide 
such measure of introduction and notes that any reader may know with- 
out difficulty what the writers were meaning to say, as far as it can today 
be known. 

There is already at hand the section containing the Synoptics (save. 
for a small portion of Luke), from which we may expect a high measure 
of success for the whole enterprise. The translation has the quality of 
freshness, clearness, sonority, dignity. At times it is exceedingly happy, 

* La Sainte Bible. Traduction nouvelle d’aprés les meilleurs textes avec introduction 
et notes. Edited by Adolphe Lods. Paris: Société Biblique de Paris, 1918. Deux- 


iéme Livraison: Les Evangiles Synoptiques. iii+128 pages. Fr. 70 (the entire 
work), 
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to the point of being translation and commentary in one. It has been 
done by so competent a scholar as Maurice Goguel, who has provided 
also two ‘introductions (a part of the first was done by Louis Randon) 
and a series of footnotes. The introduction to the whole New Testament 
deals with the canon, the text, and Judaism in New Testament times; 
that to the Synoptic Gospels covers the solution of the synoptic problem 
and the salient characteristics of each of the three documents. Both are 
brief, elementary, accurate, and absolutely clear. The notes have the 
same excellent qualities. Variant readings are noted, and the sources 
of successive passages are indicated in the margin, along with the synop- 
tic parallels. If the notes have a fault, it is that they are too elementary; 
they tell us the little things, but neither raise nor answer fundamental 
questions. The readers of the birth-stories here, for instance, will not 
be helped if they chance to inquire: Are these stories true? If not true, 
what is their origin, meaning, and value? What of the contradictions 
between Matthew and Luke? and the like. There must be French 
readers who raise such questions; is it beyond the province of a work like 
this to suggest reply? We await with expectation further issues of this 
significant enterprise. 
Ciayton R. BowENn 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


A NEW CHURCH HISTORY’ 


The merit of this book does not consist in its originality, for it makes 
no claims to such, but in its remarkably complete presentation of the 
essential facts of church history in a form abreast of the best modern 
methods of treating and teaching that subject. In fact, we have for the 
first time a thoroughly satisfactory textbook. The method of Kurtz 
was quite antiquated. His well-known handbook presented merely 
materials for history. In the book before us we have the facts presented 
in their genetic relation in the church’s life. The book reads well, no 
small virtue in a work of the kind. The reader wholly untrained in 
theology and mediaeval secular history may find too many novel ideas 
in the book to regard it as easy reading. That is not the fault of the 
book but the fault of the reader. There is hardly anything that could be 
omitted in the presentation of the subject. The author avoids as far 
as possible merely technical matters and modes of treatment, but the 


* A History of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. New York: Scribner, 
1918. xiii+624 pages. $3.00. 
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book is so packed with solid matter that to profit by it the novice will 
have to go slowly with it. 

Next to the great merit of sound historical and didactic method is the 
excellent spirit in which the book is written. The author is a Protestant 
and writes primarily for Protestants. But this is not shown in any bias, 
for the book is as devoid of bias as could be desired, but merely in the 
selection of points of special interest to them, the rise of their distinctive 
tenets and ecclesiastical principles. The modern developments of the 
Roman church are not overlooked, but they are not on the same scale 
as matters of Protestant interest. This is the only indication of the 
author’s position and is perfectly admissible. As to partisanship in 
matters that have been disputed among Protestants, there is not a trace, 
or any indication of anything but the broadest and fairest study of the 
actual facts as they have been generally established by the best scholar- 
ship of modern times, which is quite above the disputes of sects and 
churches. 

The scope and proportions of the book may best be shown by a brief 
analysis of its contents. After a rapid survey of the “Beginnings of the 
Christian Church to the Gnostic Crisis” (pp. 1-50) the remaining one 
hundred and seventy-five years of the Ante-Nicene period are discussed 
(pp. 51-111), somewhat after the manner of Loof’s well-known outlines. 
In the “Imperial State Church” (pp. 112-94) the councils and the great 
controversies are presented as the main theme. In the section on the 
“Early Middle Ages, 600-1100,” the emphasis is placed upon the rise 
of the papacy (pp. 195-236), and dreary detail is avoided. By this brief 
treatment more space is left for the far more important “Later Middle 
Ages” (pp. 238-326), which is especially distinguished for its excellent 
treatment of scholasticism and a brief but impressive sketch of the system 
of Aquinas, as the most representative theologian of the Middle Ages. 
In discussing the Reformation (pp. 327-480) the author wisely regards 
it as extending well into the seventeenth century, in England until the 
Act of Toleration. The concluding section (pp. 481-590) is given to the 
“Transition to the Modern Religious Situation” and sketches the rise 
of modern theological parties, ecclesiastical developments, and religious 
life. 

The book is provided with several useful maps and bibliographical 
helps, together with constant references to sources available in English. 

J. C. Aver, Jr. 
Divinity SCHOOL OF THE 


PRoTestaNT EpiscopaAL CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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HUMAN NATURE AND ITS REMAKING: 


Under the foregoing alluring title Professor Hocking has put in book 
form an expansion of the lectures which he gave on the Nathaniel W. 
Taylor Foundation at Yale in 1916. Christianity, in its doctrine of 
regeneration, has always maintained that a radical change of man’s 
“nature” may be brought about. The specific sacramental or mystical 
means by which this transformation was declared to be effected have 
been subjects of theological debate and psychological criticism; but 
Christianity’s mission is one of proclaiming and helping to effect altera- 
tions for the better in man’s ways of life. To have this undertaking 
discussed by a philosopher rather than by a theologian is a promising 
procedure, and those who have to do with the Christian message will 
turn hopefully to this book. 

It is confessedly a series of suggestive inquiries rather than a finished 
doctrine. In this lies its value—and its defect. The reader is constantly 
annoyed by short and often scrappy chapters, and by apparently incon- 
clusive observations. The present reviewer has been unable to determine 
whether the closing paragraph is satire or an advocacy of a somewhat 
cautious belief in “ values,” without regard to their metaphysical support. 
Nevertheless the direction taken by Professor Hocking’s inquiry is highly 
suggestive and ought to provoke much fruitful thinking. 

It belongs to the “nature” of man—so runs the argument—to 
remake his way of living. While the animals rest content with the 
activities of their innate instincts, man’s specific characteristic is the use 
of creative thought, with its inventions and its development of civiliza- 
tion. Hocking contends that human instincts have no such highly 
specialized muscular organisms as are found in the lower species. The 
same organism serves more than one instinct. Hence there is possible 
a “transmutation” of instincts so as to form a moral character capable 
of self-control. The “will to power,” which is the central passion of 
man, may be so educated as to substitute control through ideals for mere 
brute supremacy. ; 

Sin is the failure to interpret instincts in the interests of this “remak- 
ing” of life. The proper development of life consists in bringing so 
clearly to consciousness the harmful effects of such uncorrelated indul- 
gence in instinctive behavior that the individual will be led to love a 
different ideal and reshape his conduct. Christianity offers as the 
supreme means of transforming men the possibility of participation in 

* Human Nature and Its Remaking. By William Ernest Hocking. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1918. xxvi+434 pages. $3.00. 
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the divine life, and stresses the fact of “the divine aggression,” in which 
God takes the initiative in empowering men. 

It is through some such combination of practical analysis with mystic 
faith that the victory for idealism must be won. Our theologies have 
been, as a rule, too mystical and vague, and our ethics too analytic and 
rationalistic. To know exactly the facts concerning innate instincts 
and concerning human education, and to link these facts with an emo- 
tional power is to render a great service. In spite of its somewhat 
fragmentary character and the baffling vagueness of its religious mysti- 
cism, this book will stimulate thinking in a distinctly wholesome way. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UnIversity oF CHICAGO 


REINTERPRETATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


In a recent book on the “new orthodoxy”™ the author remarks that 
certain vital motives growing out of modern scholarship have contrib- 
uted to “remarkable activity in the restatement of traditional faiths.” 
The Great War too has provoked new discussion of some of the doctrines 
of Christianity. 

No earnestness in the reaffirmation of the conventional views can satisfy 
.those who are really awake to the problems and outlook of these days. 

A new world of thought and ideals has arisen. Religion has taken its 
place in this new order, not as something aloof, but as something organic and 
integral with all other vital interests. All who truly dwell in this new world of . 
the natural and the social sciences have certain attitudes and habits of thought 
incommon. These constitute the new orthodoxy of method and spirit. 


The author believes that there is “reasonable hope that the great 
historic development of religion represented by Christianity is destined 
to come to a new birth of power.” The first stage of Christianity ex- 
hibited “‘a tremendously vital impulse to a higher, freer, moral life among 
informal intimate groups’’; the second stage was organized Catholicism; 
the third stage was the Protestant Reformation. 

It is not impossible that future historians will regard Protestantism as 
coming to its close with the end of the nineteenth century as a vital, ascending 
type of religion. In that century several of the most characteristic principles 
of Protestantism were undermined by a larger knowledge of history and science. 
Protestantism was individualistic; the new order is social. It assumed the 


* The New Orthodoxy. By Edward Scribner Ames. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1918 ix+127 pages. $1.00. 
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infallibility of the Bible, and that is no longer tenable. It exalted authority, 
and now there is no legitimate authority except that of experience. It denied 
that man is naturally religious, while it is commonly accepted today that man 
is incurably religious. We may well believe therefore that Christianity is 
entering upon a fourth great epoch, which has already been called by various 
names. It is referred to as the religion of the spirit, as social Christianity, 
and as the religion of democracy (p. 10). 

The preceding paragraph outlines the main conception of the book 
and the goal toward which it moves. The little volume is a vital, stimu- 
lating, scholarly discussion, which satisfies both the mind and the heart. 
It breathes the atmosphere of life, progress, reality, and spiritual chal- 
lenge to action. It will bring help and inspiration to many thoughtful 
religious people who are seeking to translate religious convictions into 
terms of modern thinking. Mr. Ames shows us that liberal thinking 
knows how to conserve the heart-values and give them first authoritative 
place in the control of life. Religion does not consist of sacred traditions 
to be re-enacted, a theatrical performance; but religion is life, reality, 
society, working out a dramatic meaning and attaining a divine goal. 
“Tt is this richness and inexhaustible nature of experience which con- 
stitutes its divine quality.” The living God of Mr. Ames’s religion is 
the chief actor in the familiar life of society, and our relationships to him 
are not assigned parts; we are rather workers together with God in build- 
ing up the new social order, the world that is to be. 

A book of real value in stating and answering the problem of its title 
is Cross’s ‘‘What Is Christianity ?”* And, deeply considered, it is the 
real, underlying problem of Christian interpretation in our critical age. 
Harnack’s book was the pioneer of a large number of articles and 
books upon the subject. A great deal of light has been shed upon the 
problem and some significant and far-reaching changes have been 
effected in our methods of religious interpretation. 

The value of the present volume is in its concrete and practical 
method of approaching the problem, and in the author’s judicial treat- 
ment of the materials with which he deals. In successive chapters we 
have discussions of six outstanding types of Christianity — typical 
religious developments. These are apocalypticism, Catholicism, mysti- 
cism, Protestantism, rationalism, and evangelism. These movements 
are all sketched on their historic background and interpreted with 
fidelity as aspects of the religious impulse. They are followed by a 
final chapter entitled, “What, Then, Is Christianity ?” 

*What Is Christianity? By George Cross. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1918. x+214 pages. $1.00. 
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The limits of this review forbid more than a general appreciation of 
these chapters. Each chapter presents a useful characterization of the 
development with which it deals, with a keen appreciation of the re- 
ligious values of the type. Both in these and in the final chapter there 
is a sense of proportion and philosophic appreciation, which marks the 
efficient teacher. The book is clarifying and edifying for those who are 
still facing confusion in dealing with the urgent problem, What is 
Christianity ? 

HersBert A. Youtz 

OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


TWO RECENT VOLUMES OF THEOLOGY 


Dr. Mullins’ book’ has great value in setting forth the attitude of 
many intelligent leaders of the church. We can readily believe that it is 
the work of a live teacher familiar with the experiences of the classroom 
and the many phases of modern problems as they touch theology. The 
discussions are fine and frank and interesting and will be of service to the 
intelligent lay reader as well as to the theological student. There is a 
spiritual insight throughout, a pedagogical vigor and conviction, as well 
as a breadth of view which marks the strong teacher. The volume will be 
welcomed by many readers. 

The critical reader will at once want to know whether the book 
“follows the old lines,’ modernizing the older treatment, or whether it is 
completely critical and modern in method. Dr. Mullins’ book belongs 
in the former class; it is the work of a modern-minded man dealing with 
the older theological presuppositions. The author frankly affirms, 
“Theology is like any other science in the fact that it is alive, it grows.” 
This appreciation of growth is a first mark of modernity. It is the 
application of the principle, however, which makes the crucial test of 
theology. How shall we operate with the principle of progress? How 
“free” are we to apply it? At what points does it apply? “This does 
not mean that it goes beyond Christ and the New Testament,” says Dr. 
Mullins in the sentence immediately following the one quoted above. 
The author attempts little or no critical estimate of “Christ” or the 
“New Testament,” and it is evident throughout the volume that his 
presuppositions concerning the fundamental things are those of tra- 
ditional theology rather than those of critical modern scholarship. He 

* The Christian Religion in Its Doctrinal Expression. By E. Y. Mullins. Phila- 
delphia: Roger Williams Press, 1917. xxiv-+514 pages. $2.50. 
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galvanizes the old very successfully with the newer meanings of life, 
but he does not undertake a critical restatement of religious truth in 
terms of modern thinking; and it is highly probable that the book in its 
present form is serviceable to the largest number of people. 

In scope the book covers all the main topics of systematic theology, 
with more than five hundred large, well-printed pages. 

The preface to a new volume on Christology’ is furnished by Dr. 
Arthur C. Headlam, commending the christological position of his pupil, 
that is, the doctrine of “enhypostasia.” According to Dr. Headlam, 
the author is engaged in expounding “what every one of us really thinks 
about Christ,”’ namely, “that Jesus Christ who was God, became man” 
(p. xix). Now evidently this is a fair account of Dr. Relton’s under- 
taking. He is expounding the enhypostasia. Our first question, how- 
ever, is whether this is “ what every one of us really thinks about Christ.” 
And our second question is whether the author can conduct us to deeper 
insight by simply clarifying our conception of enhypostasia. 

When Dr. Relton himself says in his Introduction (p. xxvii),“Christian 
theology in any age represents the attempt at full intellectual expression 
of every aspect of the truth revealed in the central fact of an incarna- 
tion,” we have the strong feeling that “incarnation” is employed as 
a datum not completely accessible to thought, a purely factual matter to 
be accepted. The author starts with a presupposition which should 
itself be made the subject of critico-historical inquiry. He does not be- 
gin far enough back in the application of modern methods and thus in- 
evitably introduces into the problem implication not assimilable to 
modern thinking. We have a like feeling in his use of other terms, for 
example, “revelation,” in spite of his careful historical examination. 

The volume is attractively printed, containing nearly three hundred 
pages. The treatment is methodical and falls into three parts. Part I 
reviews the ancient Christologies, tracing the forms of speculative 
thought down to Chalcedon. Part II takes up the history of the criti- 
cism of the Christology of Chalcedon and discriminates the more modern 
currents of thought that have tended to modify the classic theology. 

The true significance of Part II in its relationship to the whole thesis may 
easily be missed, but those who will study carefully our treatment of dualism, 
and the analysis of the human and the divine both in themselves and in their 


tA Study in Christology. The Problem of the Relation of the Two Natures in the 
Person of Christ. By Herbert M. Relton. New York: Macmillan, 1917. xxxv+ 
278 pages. $2.50. 
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relationship, will be able to appreciate more fully in the light of the results 
adduced in Part II how we have endeavored to find the basis of the doctrine 
of the Enhypostasia in the very constitution of both natures in the Person of 
Christ (p. xxxiv). . 


In Part III the author “reviews some recent attempts at christo- 
logical reconstruction, and indicates the general drift of speculation.” 
He commends his reconstructed theory of enhypostasia as the path 
which modern Christology must follow. 

Dr. Relton’s treatment is that of a man who is familiar with the his- 
tory and who finds mental satisfaction in the conclusions to which he has 
come. No doubt the treatment will be convincing to those who sym- 
pathetically follow the clew which the author so ably expounds. 

Hersert A. Youtz 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


NEW BOOKS ON PREACHING 


Gardner’s Psychology and Preaching" is a book for study and not 
simply for reading. In fact ordinary reading will not discover the 
practical riches for the preacher. At first it seems more a book on psy- 


chology than on preaching; and the emphasis is on psychology from the 
nature of Professor Gardner’s classes. He says in the Preface: 

It is an attempt to make a thoroughgoing application of psychological 
principles to preaching. However, it is something more than an application. 
It has grown out of the author’s attempt to teach homiletical psychology to 
young ministers; and he has found that many of them have so inadequate a 
grasp of psychology that a good deal of explanation had to precede the appli- 
cation. 

There is need of. such studies on the part of the ministry. Much 
crude, imperfect, and even injurious work is done by some preachers in 
their zeal to reach men. It is true that an instructive reading of life and 
common sense lead many to the best way of influencing men by speech, 
without knowing anything of the principles of psychology. But all 
preachers would be wiser and more helpful for such studies. The book 
of Professor Gardner is most heartily commended. 


* Psychology and Preaching. By Charles S.Gardner. New York: Macmillan, 
1918. xiv+389 pages. $2.00 
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Especially suggestive and practical are the chapters on “Feeling,” 
“Sentiments and Ideals,” “The Excitation of Feeling,” “Attention 
and Voluntary Action.” Under the stress of religious devotion and 
desire for immediate results men will practice or approve sensational 
methods that lead to moral insensibility and the loss of the very capacity 
of faith and true emotion. Emotion in religion is given its true place, 
and especially fine is the discussion under “Feeling” for the need of 
generous culture for richness of religious feeling and sustained spiritual 
life. And a noble plea is made (p. 90) for culture as the condition of a 
spiritual ministry. 

Under “Attention” Professor Gardner urges preachers to gain 
spontaneous attention by the use of illustration but does not guard 
against a wrong and excessive use—a tendency of the modern pulpit. 
Professor Gardner seems to ignore the truth so clearly taught by Dr. 
Adams, of the University of London, in Exposition and Illustration in 
Teaching that attention has moral value in proportion as it becomes 
voluntary, and that the constant use of illustration to secure involuntary 
attention may be a disintegrating rather than a strengthening influence. 
The closing chapter, “The Modern Mind,” is the fitting close of a notably 
strong book. 

A new volume? entitled Pedagogy for Ministers is evident material 
of lectures given to theological students, and is more homiletic than 
pedagogic. In some cases these chapters are only practical rhetoric, and 
again the common laws of interpretation. Thus the title may be mis- 
leading if it leads the reader to expect the rich suggestions of modern 
psychology and pedagogy applied to preaching. They are rather 
fragmentary and sermonic, popular addresses more than careful and 
thorough studies of the principles and laws of teaching. They are 
primary and simple, what the best teachers have always used, though 
they may not have thought out a philosophy of teaching. 

While these lectures would not be suggestive to the man who had 
been trained in religious education or who had made a personal study of 
psychology for the preacher, they would be helpful to the average 
minister. Just such simple, untechnical discussions are needed. They 
are marked by good sense and catholic spirit. 

Professor Hobart does not dogmatize and presents the ethical truth 
of disputed doctrines. The emphasis on teaching is good, prophetic of 


t Pedagogy for Ministers. By Alvah Sabin Hobart. New York, 1917. 184 
pages. $1.00. 
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a more thoughtful and ethical Christianity. The chapter on “Creeds 
and Liturgies, ”’ true enough as far as it goes, is felt to be inadequate when 
compared with such a discussion as “The Ministry of Worship” in 
Coffin’s Yale Lectures, In a Day of Social Rebuilding. It is certainly a 
pedagogic mistake to depreciate the responsive use of the Psalter, as 
he does on page 166. The brief suggestions on “Management of the 
Church” show good sense and spiritual insight. ‘If we degenerate to the 
plane of simply ‘making the budget’ it will soon rob us of any true part- 
nership in the great undertaking of Christ.” 


Artuur S. Hoyt 
AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Ausurn, N.Y. 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Orraur, P. Gaupentio. De Arca Foederis. ([Dissertatio archaeologico- 
historica Veteris Testamenti] Paris: Picard, 1918. vi+113 pages. 

The Ark of the Covenant has received several full treatments in the last quarter- 
century. The author of this dissertation has laid them fully under tribute to this 
treatment. While his view of the Pentateuch is ancient, his use of similar objects of 
worship or cult-use in ancient peoples is quite progressive. Twenty illustrations add 


to the vividness of the narrative and to the necessity of taking a strictly up-to-date 
view of the Ark of the Covenant, its origin, and its use. 

Chapter i is the most modern and best illustrated portion of the thesis, while 
chapter ii is the severest test of the open-minded character of the author. If now he 
should: put together the facts of the two parts and treat them with equal candor, 
Catholic scholarship would feel the impulse. 


Pr. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


SHELpon, Henry C. The Mystery Religions and the New Testament. New 

York: Abingdon Press, 1918. 155 pages. $0.50. 

This tiny manual contains an astonishing amount of material. Forty-eight pages 
are devoted to the mystery religions, and a determined effort is made to say something 
about all of them. Then twenty-five pages state the general problems of their 
relation to Christianity, followed by sixty pages devoted to Pauline questions, and 
twenty-two pages on matters chiefly Johannine. The conclusion is that these 
religions had virtually no influence on apostolic Christianity; the Christian sacra- 
mental doctrine, in particular, was purely “spiritual” and free from magical 
admixtures. It is perhaps needless to say that in reaching these conclusions the 
entire burden of proof is laid on upholders of contrary views. ace 
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ZAHN, T. Introduction to the New Testament (translated from the third German 
edition). New York: Scribner, 1917. 2ded. xx+1720 pages. $5.00. 
By the use of thin paper the three bulky volumes of this introduction to the 
New Testament have been bound together and condensed into one-third of their 
former thickness. Reprinting has given the translators an opportunity to correct 
certain typographical errors and infelicitous renderings. Otherwise the material 
remains as before, even to the pagination. Users of this volume will certainly appre- 
ciate the more convenient form of the new edition. S. J. C. 


“Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges.” Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. 


Parry, R. St. Joun. The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corin- 
thians. \xxii+284 pages. 4s. 6d. 
Burnswe, W.F. The Acts of the Apostles. xliviit+275 pages. 45. 

These brief commentaries have been very carefully prepared and contain a large 
amount of information crowded into a very brief space. Each volume is furnished 
with an extended introduction and detailed notes interpreting words and phrases of 
the Greek texts. Each commentator is acquainted with the latest results of scholarly 
investigation, Harnack’s early dating of Acts, which has been given so much more 
hearty a welcome in England than in Germany, is followed, thus placing the com- 
position of the book not later than 62 a.p. In the commentary on Corinthians a 
series of “additional notes” takes some account of the recent researches of Reitzenstein 
and others on the relation of Paul to contemporary pagan religions, but the influence 
on Paul from this quarter is thought to be practically negligible. S. J.C. 


RIEGEL, Joun I., AND JoRDAN, JoHN H. Simon, Son of Man. Boston: 

Sherman, French, 1917. xviii+-260 pages. $1.50. 

This book is one of those freak products of a distorted imagination such as have 
periodically emerged in the course of the history of writing upon the life of Jesus. Had 
it been issued as pure fiction it might properly be assigned a place on our bookshelves, 
but as purporting to be serious history it is foredoomed to oblivion. It represents 
Jesus as the Jewish leader in the revolt against Rome in the year 66-70 AD. For 
three and a half years he maintained himself against the Romans, but was finally 
carried off to grace the triumph of Titus and met his death when hurled from the 
Tarpeian Rock. S. J.C. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


McGuoruun, W. J. The Course of Christian History. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1918. 323 pages. $2.00. 

The book seems misnamed, for it is a brief outline of church history, and Christian 
history and church history are by no means identical. The author attempts to give 
in 250 pages an account of the development and work of the Christian church from 
the time of Christ to 1914. The task was impossible, and the resulting superficial 
character of much of the book was inevitable. With the wealth of material available 
in handy books of reference it is hard to see the special value of such a slight narrative 
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for the college student, for whom the book is designed. The author avoids difficult 
points of theological controversy and keeps as far as possible to the broad highway of 
history. But in doing this it was hardly appropriate to spend more than ten times as 
much space on the Iconoclastic as on the Christological controversies. The disputes 
of Eastern theologians are often dreary reading, but there was something behind their 
fierce discussions which might have been interpreted by the author and a light thrown 
on a very difficult period and, as generally treated, on what seems a barren wrangle 
over words. To have shown the providential guiding of the church in the understanding 
of the incarnation and the person of Christ would have been helpful, but the councils 
after Nicaea are not mentioned. If the book is disproportionate in its treatment, 
there is an excellent turn given to the history in the emphasis upon missions and 
Christian work. The author evidently feels that the work of the church in extending 
and applying the gospel message is quite as important as defining the contents of that 
gospel in philosophical terms. The tone of the book is pronouncedly Protestant, even 
anti-Roman, but in respect to other Protestant denominations it is very fair. The 
best part of the book is the section of some sixty pages of questions and topics for 
investigation and discussion, with some really useful bibliographical hints. It would 
appear to most students of history that in the endeavor to be plain and brief, the narra- 
tive portion has lost what is essential in such a brief account, helpful and illuminating 
points of view and suggestive interpretations rather than smooth and commonplace 
generalities. J.C. A. 


“Early Church Classics.” London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. 

SRAWLEY, J. H. The Catechetical Oration of St. Gregory of Nyssa. 1917. 
123 pages. 2s. 

CrarKE, W. K.L. St. Gregory of Nyssa—The Life of St. Macrina. 10916. 
79 pages. Is. 

Hitcucock, F.R.M. Saint Irenaeus Against the Heresies. 2 vols. 1916. 
xiii+146+151 pages. 2s. 

The publishers of this series are to be commended most heartily for their efforts 
to bring the great classics of Christianity within easy reach of the reading public. 
These little volumes are handy, cheap, and attractive. They contain not only English 
translations, either of complete works or of the most important excerpts, but also 


well-chosen introductions and such interpretative notes as are from time to time found 
needful. 7 8. J.C. 


DOCTRINAL 
Eckman, Greorce P. When Christ Comes Again. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1917. 287 pages. $1.25. 

This book is a vigorous protest against the literalism of premillenarianism. The 
New Testament teaching about Christ’s return is here interpreted in a purely spiritual 
sense, and all kindred apocalyptic ideas in the New Testament are similarly allegorized 
—a method of treatment familiar since the time of Origen. Whatever doubts one 
may entertain about the validity of this method of handling Scripture, the author is 
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certainly to be commended for his vigorous protest against the crass literalism of 
premillennial teaching, for his warnings against its fundamental pessimism, and for 
his insistence that the Christian gospel is to win its way in the world not by a cata- 
clysm but by a gradual triumph of the spirit of Christ already present among men. 


S. J.C. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Rocertus, ABRAHAM. De Open-Deure tot het verborgen Heydendom (edited by 
W. Catanp). Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1917. xliv-+223 pages. 


Rogers was a Jesuit missionary stationed at Paliacatta on the Choromandel coast 
of India from 1630 to 1640 A.D. His book, first published in 1651, was the first 
accurate, full, and sympathetic description of the religious practices and social life 
of the people of Southwestern India. Of it Burnell (Indian Antiquary, VIII [1878], 98) 
has said: “It is still, perhaps, the most complete account of South Indian Hinduism, 
though by far the earliest.” Most of Rogers’ information was derived from two 
Brahmans, especially from the one named Padmananha, who translated for him two 
hundred of the three hundred stanzas of the lyric poet Bharthihari. This was the 
first work of Sanskrit literature to be translated into any European language. Rogers 
is distinguished far beyond his time by the complete absence of a bigoted point of 
view. His observation and judgment are amazingly accurate, his attitude toward 
Indian life and thought is unusually sympathetic, and his understanding of what he 
saw and heard is remarkable. The book is still of great value. Rogers was more 
interested in the social life and in the philosophical theories and ideals of salvation 
which mark the higher forms of Hinduism than he was in mythology. We owe a 
debt of gratitude to the Linschoten Society for the beautifully printed volume, and 
to Caland for his many valuable notes. W.E.C. 


Batpaevus, Puiipus. Afgoderye der Oost-Indische Heydenen (edited by 

A. J. DE Jonc). Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1917 Ixxxv+236 pages. 

The book of Baldaeus was first published in 1672 A.p. It covers much the same 
ground as the book of Rogers noted above, but is much less original. A great 
deal is taken at second hand without criticism and understanding. Baldaeus did not 
possess the same keenness of observation, sureness of judgment in the matter of essen- 
tials, and sympathetic understanding which distinguish Rogers. The book is filled 
with long passages of very commonplace Christian polemic—omitted in this edition. 
The book gives the first full account of the avatars of Vishnu. It devotes much space 
to the stories of Rama and Krishna. The great detail with which the mythology is 
treated is in marked contrast to the treatment of Hinduism in Rogers’ book. How- 
ever, the legends are important because many of the South Indian sources for the 
southern versions of the myths are not yet available elsewhere. The long introduc- 
tion gives a very valuable discussion of the earliest western knowledge of India, - 
especially as reflected in the letters of the Jesuit missionaries. The notes and the 
index, which gives the Sanskrit equivalents of the many distorted transcriptions of 
Dravidian translations of Sanskrit names, are most helpful. W.E.C. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Horne, HERMAN HARRELL. Jesus — Our Standard. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1918. 307 pages. $1.25. 

The dedication, “To the Boys’ Work Secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and Canada, my friends, who follow and teach 
Jesus as Standard,” gives the cue to Mr. Horne’s purpose. The Canadian Standard 
Efficiency Tests for Boys were published in 1912. Three years later the author gave a 
series of lectures to connect the life of Jesus with these standards for charting a lad’s 
life. This book is the outgrowth of that preliminary draft. The underlying idea is 
that “Jesus is our standard, both personal and social.” The animus of Mr. Horne is 
not unlike that which prompted Thomas Hughes forty years ago when he wrote The 
Manliness of Christ. However, one cannot escape the feeling that what really has 
been done is to chart the life of Jesus according to standards already developed rather 
than to develop standards from an independent study of Jesus’ life. 

A sentence from the Preface at once explains the relation of the discussion to the 
Standard Tests and also gives the general outline for the treatise: ““The now well- 
known ‘fourfold development ’— intellectual, physical, religious, and social (Luke 2: 52) 
— is here broadened into five through giving independent recognition to the emotional 
element and by making the religious or spiritual an encircling test covering all the 
others.” Mr. Horne disclaims any historical, theological, or critical attempts; his 
aim is rather to “present the Jesus of the Gospels as our human standard.” In doing 
this he uses all parts of the four Gospels with equal freedom. This is seen in his use of 
John 8: 1-11, concerning which he adds, ‘This story is omitted by most of the ancient 
authorities, and given variously by those who report it, but it is true to the ability and 
spirit of Jesus.” 

Withal, these studies cannot fail to be of use to the group to which they are 
dedicated, for making the life of Jesus vital and commanding to the early adolescent. 
They are developed with the painstaking care, the clearness, and the fine fervor which 
characterize all of the author’s work. F.G. W. 


Cope, Henry FREDERICK. Religious Education in the Church. New York: 

Scribner, 1918. viii+274 pages. $1.25. 

Here is a readable book, perhaps the author’s knitting-work, whether at home or 
abroad, and therefore smacking of both the library and the field. The twenty-two 
short chapters are strung together in a fashion which does not appear as one sits down 
to the Table of Contents, but a perusal of the text reveals three, or say four, separate, 
well-related parts. 

Chapters i-iv state the problem and the principles governing its solution. The 
problem of the church, “‘out in the hurried, tossing stream of human affairs,” is like 
that of all social institutions, namely, the readjustment that comes only through 
finding out what is her specialty and then sticking to it. This specialty becomes clear 
as one views “all church work under the educational aim and function.” Religious 
education includes all that is involved in the process of “training man as the child of 
God for the family of God”; it proceeds, as far as may be, in accordance with “scientific 
knowledge of the processes of human consciousness, of knowledge, reasoning, will, and 
action”; these laws are steadily being more fully discovered. 
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Chapters v-x relate this growing emphasis upon religious education to the es- 
tablished features of church life and thereby give a new setting to worship, the sermon, 
evangelism, and missions. 

Chapters xi-xix are the heart of the book, as they show the possibilities of ad- 
justing the existing institution to the imperious demand for “right social living,” 
with the church in its entirety as a school to that end. It is in this direction that the 
church may at once expand and also specialize. Mr. Cope goes on to show how this 
task of the church relates itself to the home, to the public school, and to the community 
welfare at large; to graded social service, to the problems of leisure and its right use, 
and particularly to the developing social traits of the young people; to the training of 
laymen and women to be teachers, church officers, and social workers. 

Chapters xx-xxii give practical suggestions for working out the ideal in concrete 
fashion. As this book finds its way into the hands of ministers, church officers, 
Christian laymen—inside the church or out—it will give one more shove in the 
direction of a social order whose chief concern shall be the “making of men 
and women.” F. G. W. 


Morison, E. F. The Lord’s Prayer and the Prayers of Our Lord. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1917. vii+198 pages. 
3s. 6d. 


For two centuries the “‘S.P.C.K.” has been preparing and distributing Bibles, 
prayer books, and other religious publications. The book in question is consistent 
with each of these items in asking what the Scriptures, and particularly the Gospels, 
have “to tell with regard to the meaning and implications of the Lord’s Prayer.” 
The premise is that this prayer presents an “epitome ofall prayer . . . . the spirit in 
which all converse with God should be offered.” The body of the book is a scriptural 
exposition of the separate statements in the Matthew text; the aim is “‘to assist as far 
as may be those who would pray with the understanding”; the method is to interpret 
Scripture by Scripture, and hence the pages are rich with biblical quotations. The 
author’s criticism of Matthew’s Gospel may be turned upon him to the effect that 
“the impression can scarcely be avoided that in many passages spontaneity has been 
sacrificed to literary artifice.” The last quarter of the book is given to an essay on 
“Enthusiasm in St. Matthew,” to “Illustrations from Jewish Sources,” to “ Versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer,” and the “‘ Prayers of our Lord.” F. G. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hastincs, James (editor). Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. IX, 
Mundas-Phrygians. New York: Scribner, 1917. xx+o11 pages. 
$7.00. 

In spite of the distractions caused by the war this monumental work is keeping 
up to its promise of an additional volume every year. The standards of the preceding 
numbers are maintained here, and the reader will be grateful for the large amount of 
valuable information furnished in most articles and disappointed in the general or 
homiletic tone of a few. In the present volume the articles on “Music” (55 pages), 
“Mysteries” (13 pages), “Mysticism” (34 pages), “Names” (46 pages), “Nature” 
(53 pages), and “Philosophy” (43 pages) are the most elaborate and are well organized. 
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While in the main a historical point of view prevails, the traditions of former 
exegetical method show rather strongly in some of the articles dealing with Christian 
ideas, as for example in the article on “Peace.” Provision is made for eliminating 
the temptation to special interpretation of controverted topics by securing double 
treatment. In the articles, “‘Mysticism” and “Penance” excellent contributions by 
Roman Catholic scholars insure a fair presentation of the Catholic interpretation 
alongside of Protestant expositions. 

In content and in treatment this is one of the best volumes yet issued. 


G. B.S. 


Botsrorp, G. W., AND Smiter, E. G. (editors). Hellenic Civilization. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1915. xiii+719 pages. $3.75. 

This is the second volume in a series of source books published under the general 
title Records of Civilization. As defined by the general editor, Professor John T. 
Shotwell, of Columbia University, the purpose of the series is twofold: First, it aims 
to make accessible those sources of the history of Europe and of the Near East which 
are of prime importance. Secondly, in its treatment of these texts and by its bib- 
liographies and special studies it covers the work of modern scholars in these fields. 

Owing to the wealth of material the preparation of the present volume must 
have involved many serious problems of selection and grouping. While the main 
scheme is chronological, certain groups of material have been gathered about such 
topics as government, economics, law, science, art, education, and religion. The 
compass of this selection ranges from the earliest period of Greek civilization down 
to the time of Plutarch, but only a relatively small amount of space is devoted to the 
Hellenistic age as distinct from the Hellenic. For the most part, where available, 
standard English translations have been followed. The explanatory introductions to 
the selections and the full bibliographies including both ancient and modern writers 
make the volume an indispensable aid particularly to the study of older Greek civiliza- 
tion. There is still need for much fuller orientation in the Hellenistic period, but 
possibly this demand will be met in later volumes of the series. S. J. C. 
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